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ANTHROPOLOGY AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


There is a fairly common tendency among moral philosophers to feel 


uneasy about the findings of anthropologists. They suspect that, in making 
no allowances for cultural variation, they may be giving themselves away 
as ‘ isolationist ’, or at least over-conservative ; yet most of them are secretly 
convinced that what they, and their predecessors, have argued about for 
so long has nothing to do with cultural variation at all. To make matters 
worse for them some of their number, fortified by a host of practising anthro- 
pologists, have assured them that they do indeed ignore anthropology at 
their peril. In the course of this article I hope to make the moral philo- 
sopher’s uneasiness clear and understandable. I plan to achieve this by 
exposing certain logical forces acting upon him when he has to decide what 
to do, professionally, about the growing body of knowledge concerning 
societies other than his own. 

I begin by offering an argument which, although crude, has been addressed 
to moral philosophers in order to promote their interest in anthropology. 
I call this the argument from scientific analogy, of which the following is 
a conceivable form. The function, or one of the functions, of moral philosophy 
is to bring to light the principle, or principles, of morality—to make explicit 
the implicit grounds of individual moral judgements, and thus to explain 
the moral beliefs of mankind. But since the data of this study—the explicanda 
of these theories and the hard facts against which they are tested—are the 
sum of all moral judgements, it is manifestly short-sighted to confine our 
review to the judgements of our own day and culture. A theory of morality, 
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whose ability to explain the morality of Ancient Babylon or of the 20th 
Century Australian Aborigine has never been confirmed, is one-sided and 
could never claim to deal with morality as a single phenomenon—with the 
whole moral life of man. The example of other sciences is entirely againgt 
excluding data for no other reason than that they were not available to 
earlier theorists ; the lesson is so elementary that its disregard can not be 
due to ignorance but only to wilful chauvinism. Should it be objected that, 
after all, there are perhaps just a number of theories of morality, each ex. 
plaining its own set of historically- or culturally-conditioned facts, and that 
an all-embracing theory or unifying principle is a will-o’-the-wisp, the answer 
is plain : Could there be a plurality of non-competing moral theories ? Does 
this not conflict with the very idea of morality ? 

A slight variation upon this argument occurs when anthropological 
evidence is proposed, not simply to create an obviously desirable widening 
of the scope of our theories, but as a corrective to the inevitable bias of 
evidence gleaned entirely from our own moral consciences. The paradigm 
of scientific ‘ objectivity ’ is invoked ; the raw material of moral philosophy 
can escape its historical and environmental conditioning only after inspection 
and comparison of evidence from all sources. Thus alone can we discover 
the real moral facts. 

A short way with the appeal to the scientific model is simply to deny 
its appropriateness. Scientists’ questions are of one kind, and philosophers’ 
questions are of another, hence the theories that, respectively, they give 
rise to neither compete nor even overlap. As a result, the metascientific 
and metaphilosophical terminologies, in which the argument from scientific 
analogy is expressed, are ambiguity-ridden, from the word ‘ theory ’ itself, 
through well-established phrases like ‘ moral facts ’ and ‘ the data of ethics’, 
to the general concepts of explaining, understanding and giving reasons. 
Let us take an example close to our subject, in order to illustrate this. As 
a sociologist, I explain an institutional difference between two peoples, e.g. 
the social position of the female in European countries and in the United 
States, by means of certain psycho-analytic doctrines. (In fact I am not 


aware whether this would be at all plausible among the sociologists—it is | 


a hypothetical case). The fruits of this investigation could now be para- 
phrased as: the rights and duties of women in the cultures in question 
differ because certain variations in the patterns of infantile environment 
accompany them, etc. Contrast this, now, with the theory which I put 
forward as a moral philosopher, when I explain the rightness of promise- 


keeping in terms of its intrinsic reasonableness or self-evidence. Para- | 


phrasing again, we have : I am bound by duty to keep my promises because 
that is the reasonable thing to do. 

Having accepted the theory put forward in each of these cases, we can 
say for either of them that we understand a certain aspect of our life, that 
we have explained a certain fact by giving a reason why it should be 80. 
And it is considerations like these which fortify the argument from scientific 
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analogy, wherein it is assumed that what is good for one enterprise is neces- 
sarily good for the other—since they are of course not two kinds of enterprise, 
but one. Yet we feel, with regard to the pair of examples given above, that 
some fundamental difference is being concealed by such blanket notions as 
‘explanation ’ and ‘ fact’. If any symptoms of this difference can be identi- 
fied, the scientific model can perhaps be shown to be misapplied to moral 
philosophy. 

I suggest that the following are such symptoms : (a) the philosophical 
theory can be said to justify the rightness of promise-keeping, whereas no 
social anthropologist would, or could, credit his theories with doing this ; 
(b) by a process parallel to that by which we show the facts to be explained 
to follow from the theory which explains them, we can in the sociological 
case attempt to predict variations between cultures, about which we are 
ignorant of similar facts but know others ; but it is not the poverty, but 
the logical nature, of the philosophical theory which renders empty the 
idea of prediction in this case; (c) the logical relation between fact and 
theory in science may quite correctly (though epigrammatically) be charac- 
terised as ‘ deductive ’ ; the term is clearly quite inappropriate to describing 
the relation between moral fact and philosophical theory, which would 
require some invented name like ‘ particularisation’, or the traditional 
figure according to which, in philosophical theory, the essence of morality 
was displayed. 

A certain amount of excuse can, however, be found for embracing the 
scientific model in moral philosophy, and hence for arguing from it. Origin- 
ally the terminology appealed to a meaning of ‘ science ’ that is now archaic. 
To call moral philosophy a science then was merely to recognise it as an 
intellectual, possibly speculative, exercise, and not (as now) to hint at a 
logical isomorphism between the methods of moral philosophers and those 
of physicists, biologists—and anthropologists. The trouble has been that 
argument from the scientific analogy has found, wittingly or unwittingly, 
its paradigms in the current meaning of ‘ science’; and it is the aptness 
of this that is in question. 

Also, it is possible to misconstrue a typical moral philosopher’s gambit, 
namely the ‘ testing’ of a theory by ‘ confronting it with the facts’. An 
example of this would be : against the theory that a right act is the one 
done in accordance with a principle capable of universalisation, we might 
argue that, in fact, there are cases where it would manifestly be right to 
break a promise in order to fulfil an over-riding obligation. That is, for a 
presumed interpretation of the theory under examination we show that it 
will not fit all the known cases ; and, superficially at least, this looks con- 
vincingly like the case where a scientist conducts a ‘ crucial experiment ’, 
and abandons or modifies an hypothesis if the result is inconsistent with 
his expectations. All this must be conceded to the scientific model, although 
we reject the model itself. 

It will be obvious, too, from my presentation of the pro and con of that 
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model, that I do favour rejection. But to reject it, and with it the argument 


from scientific analogy, is not thereby to have refuted the thesis which that | 


argument was designed to support. Even though it be inapposite to cite 
scientific practice in urging moral philosophers to hear what anthropologists 
have to say, the relevance of anthropological evidence to moral philosophy 
remains undecided. A fresh approach is needed if we are to reach a decision, 
I think that this may be found in asking whether moral philosophy is able 
to accommodate this alleged evidence ; if we can show that it is unable to 
do so, the issue over relevance is de facto settled. I suspect, further, that 
both sides pro and con the scientific model are, at bottom, committing 
themselves to an opinion one way or the other on this new question. To 
reveal this fundamental character of that dispute is to pass beyond dis. 
cussion of what is or is not scientific, to some sort of conclusion about the 
logical relationship between moral philosophy and the anthropology of 
morals. 

The thesis which I want to put forward is that there is an ambiguity 
pervading all our employments of the vocabulary of morals—the kind of 
ambiguity that it is customary to describe as one of logical type. I do not 
think that it is an obscure ambiguity ; rather it seems to be a very simple 
one. But I do believe that it can often, and easily, be lost sight of, and that 
this happens in particular when we are tempted into descrying common 
ground between anthropology and moral philosophy. For the assertion 
that such common ground exists, with its necessary condition that moral 
philosophy could accommodate the anthropologist’s findings should this 
be desirable, amounts to a denial of any difference in logical type. Such a 
difference, however, I believe to be exemplified in the manner in which 
the vocabulary of morals appears respectively in these two contexts. Al- 
though the metaphor is not perfectly reliable, I want to christen the parties 
to this type-difference ‘ player-language ’ and ‘ spectator-language ’.! Before 
elaborating my distinction between ‘ player-language’ and ‘ spectator- 
language ’, I want to stress the point—significant if one is to realise how 
easily the type-difference can be ignored—that a considerable, and internally 
coherent, vocabulary is involved. 

Roughly speaking, I mean by player-language the language of morals, 
i.e. all those contexts wherein we debate moral issues, make up our minds 
on the right course of action to follow or the right party to vote for, offer 
advice or opinion to others on what they ought, or ought not, to do or to 
have done, assert matters of principle, condemn, approve, praise and blame. 
To this I oppose, as spectator-language, certain occasions (very much less 
frequent than the former) such as those where we talk of the moral frame- 


1Pairs of epithets such as these, when adapted to such a special purpose, may suggest 
inadvertently a figure different from the one intended. In the present case, the most 
likely confusion is with the distinction between moral agent and moral onlooker, which 
could be very misleading. The language of agents and onlookers alike occurs in ‘ player- 
language ’ according to my dichotomy. That dichotomy can be elucidated properly 
only through my subsequent argument. Briefly, however, ‘ spectators’ are not spec- 
tators of acts, but of entire moralities, 
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work of the Babylonian civilisation, social justice as a cultural by-product, 
or the sexual ethics of the Esquimaux. In these, nearly every item of the 
vocabulary of morals carries with it a stated or implied qualification, such 
as ‘for them ’, or ‘in that epoch’ ; in player-language this is almost never 
so. We could draw out the contrast, virtually without limit, in contriving 
logically opposed pairs of terms like the following (putting the qualifying 
phrase in italics in each case) : ‘a good King’ and ‘a good King in the eyes 
of his subjects’ ; ‘ the duties of a mother to her infant’ and ‘ the duties of 
a Spartan mother to her infant’; ‘the Rights of Man’ and ‘the rights 
of man in our society’ ; ‘the Moral Law’ and ‘the moral law of the Crow 
Indians ’. 

However, to present the logical type-difference between player-language 
and spectator-language through comparison of their respective termin- 
ologies would be both unsatisfactory and misleading. It would be un- 
satisfactory, because there is a tendency—always present in the ellipses of 
ordinary speech, and now unhappily common amongst writers on anthro- 
pology—to omit the qualifying phrase that marks off spectator-language. 
Consequently it would be misleading, because the resultant systematic 
ambiguity, like any logical feature which we need to discriminate in any 
language, must be detected by comparing contexts rather than vocabularies. 
For instance we observe what can be substituted for what, and where, 
and we do this by noticing not only the families of sentences in which words 
appear but also the various ways in which these sentences connect with 
other sentences, when we use them to reason, argue, assert, deny and so on. 
We must remember that much of the interest, for us, of this type-difference 
lies in the double employment of a single vocabulary ; at most, the qualifying 
phrase—the type-signal, we might call it—mentioned above acts as external 
sign of an internal logical personality. It can be discarded on many, perhaps 
most, occasions without loss of clarity, although it is the crux of my thesis 
that on certain occasions, in particular when moral philosophy and anthro- 
pology are being compared, the suppression of the type-signal is a source 
of logical embarrassment. 

With that warning goes another, that the appearance of the qualifying 
phrase is not a completely unambiguous signal. For example, the sentence 
‘The first duty of a Boy Scout is to be prepared at all times ’ could appear 
in either player-language or spectator-language. Imagine its utterance, in 
turn, by a Scoutmaster to his latest recruits and by a Russian anthropologist 
investigating the youth movements of bourgeois democracies. To take 
another example, we may note the logical difference between the sentence 
‘Equal treatment before the law is a right of every British citizen’ when 
declaimed from a platform, and when inscribed in a text-book for the school- 
children of New Guinea. 

It is therefore time to ask: Is there any procedure for identifying a 
given appearance of the vocabulary of morals as player-language or spectator- 
language ? In other words, what can we say of the nature of the distinction 
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that we are dealing with? Provisionally I suggest the following : (a) given 
an assertive form of speech, let us ask ‘ Can this be verified ¢’ ; and (5) given 
an interrogative, let us ask ‘How would I set about answering this ?’, 
Take the example, already quoted, of the statement of a Boy Scout’s first 
duty. If we ask the Russian anthropologist for verification, presumably he 
can (assuming—and it could be a large assumption—no hazards of trans. 
lation) point to the printed copy of the Boy Scout Law acquired on his last 
fieli trip to the West. However, a demand for verification to the Scout. 
master would be absurd, meaningless—at best, if his pronouncement were 
questioned in this way, the victim of the logical outrage can only say ‘ Well, 
it’s just laid down, that’s all’, or specify what it means in several instances 
to be prepared. For an example of player-questions versus spectator-ques- 
tions, we might compare ‘ What ought I to do in this case ?’ with ‘ What 
ought a Moslem to do in this case?’. To decide the first, we search our 
conscience, or perhaps take the advice of someone whose moral insight 
we trust ; for an answer to the second we would seek a Professor of Islamic 
Studies, or consult a translation of the Koran. In short, only with spectator. 
language can we talk about verifying what is said, or have recourse to a 
reference library to settle our doubts. 

To make a fresh point, let us recast the foregoing methods slightly. 
Suppose that I am asked to explain the phrase * moral judgement’. At 
least a part of this formidable task would be to quote instances, like * I am 
unalterably opposed to Euthanasia on any grounds’, or ‘ Rommel was a 
good man, although he fought on the wrong side’. But if, say, as an anthro- 
pologist I am asked what I mean when I talk about ‘ the moral judgements 
of the Australian Aborigine ’, although I might once more proffer an example 
or two—e.g. that they believe that they have a duty to respect old age for 
its own sake 





I would very soon reveal that a new concept was being ex- 
plained. To mark only one discrepancy there would be different sorts of 
answer appropriate, in each of these cases, to the (admittedly odd) challenge : 
‘ But how do you know that these are moral judgements ?’. Besides pointing 
up the player-spectator contrast, this would disclose something of how the 
second—the anthropological—use of * moral’ is learned. Although it differs 
from the first, clearly it is in some way derivative from and dependent 
upon it. This could lead us to saying that the spectator-language of morals 
is figurative in a sense. 

Then the word ‘ morals’ itself provides some interesting evidence. 
Apart from its appearance in phrases like ‘ the language of morals ’, which 
is really a philosopher’s neologism (see my remarks below on ‘ technical 
terms ’), it seems to exhibit the type-distinction in a well-marked fashion. 
In player-language we use it to mean something like ‘ standards of behav- 
iour ’, e.g. when we talk about the morals of a particular individual, or of 
some group like the Youth of Today, or the poor of the parish ; they can 
be admirable or shocking, surprisingly high or sadly in decline. In spectator- 
language, however, the word refers to observed patterns of behaviour such 
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as values, rules, observances, taboos, etc. Again it is illuminating to ask, 
of any reference to the morals of so-and-so, “ How did you determine this ? 
Can your observations be shown to be empirically true ?’. 

In this connection, there is an anecdote told about two New England 
clergymen, who in the early years of the 19th Century embarked on the 
production of a gazeteer of the World. In their labours they included a 
note, under the heading of ‘ Morals’, upon the manners and customs of 
their subjects, and a number of countries had been successfully dealt with 
in a suitably anthropological temper. But the vaunted New England 
conscience was to triumph at last. Confronted with the iniquitous kingdoms 
of Afghanistan and Baluchistan, the authors were brief and to the point : 
‘Morals : simply deplorable ’. Now the impact of this, as with many anec- 
dotes, arises from a concealed shift from one concept to another—a sophisti- 
cated brand of pun. As Ryle has reminded us, many familiar jokes can be 
seen as ‘ type-pranks ’. 

Let us turn now to the utterances of moral philosophers. Do they belong 
in either player-language or spectator-language, or are these categories now 
irrelevant ? I wish to claim that, although such utterances are not a normal 
or typical part of player-language (why should they be ?), they nevertheless 
belong to it, as a sort of second-floor extension. Generally, the questions 
asked and answers propounded by moral philosophers, in so far as they 
employ, rather than talk about, the vocabulary of morals, do so with the 
meanings appropriate to this vocabulary in its basic, or player-language, 
contexts. Where we might want to make a real exception, i.e. to regard 
our categories as irrelevant, we may also consider this the exception to 
prove the rule. I mean the case where a ‘ technical term’ is coined, to 
mention the philosopher’s activity rather than to participate in it, as with 
‘Ethics ’ in ‘ The Methods of Ethics’, or ‘ moral’ in ‘ moral philosophy ’. 

The bare conclusion, then, is this : to promote the inclusion of anthro- 
pological findings about the moral obligations and ideals of other cultures 
in philosophical theorising about the nature of obligation, or the structure 
of the moral ideal, is to incite philosophers to commit a type-transgression 
of great importance. Given a vaguely-defined goal of enquiring into the 
‘nature of morality’, we could with equal propriety embark on a philo- 
sophical search for the ultimate, universal moral criterion, or frame sociol- 
ogical hypotheses about the origins and growth of ethical culture-patterns. 
But we could never hope to consummate both of these purposes at one and 
the same time. Nevertheless logical boundaries do happen to be ignored, 
and the attempt to drive in such conceptual double-harness is sometimes 
made. It is for instance believed that, from a study of different notions or 
measures of right and wrong, we can distill the real rightness and wrongness 
themselves. But such disregard of the logical constraints leads ultimately 
to paradox. If we try to move back and forth, between player-language 
and spectator-language, with the same freedom with which we move within 
one or other taken by itself, we can arrive only at confused and confusing 
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questions. We are led to ask: If morality is really self-evident, how can 
it be that primitive cultures possess moralities differing from our own?; 
or: Is Utilitarianism consistent with what we know about the history of 
moral beliefs ? 

However, it is probably a fair objection, at this stage, to point out that 
in fact Intuitionism (as well as other moral theories—but I have chosen it 
since it is a favourite target for anthropologically-minded philosophers) is 
occasionally so expressed as to make some sort of anthropological confirma. 
tion seem appropriate, even necessary. It is notoriously possible, for both 
sides in a dispute, to confuse the disparate logics of ‘ right ’ and ‘ right for 
educated Englishmen ’—just as some utilitarians have confused ‘ good’ 
with ‘ good in modern industrial civilisations ’. Statements about one have 
been attacked or defended in argument of a logical type appropriate to 
statements about the other. A particularly striking instance of the con- 
fusion have been the heroic attempts of certain Intuitionists to demonstrate 
that cultural variations in morality are mere adaptations to local circum. 
stances of universal moral axioms. If they are guilty of such type-confusions, 
there is perhaps excuse for refutations which simply follow on their heels. 
But this does not alter the fact that Intuitionists’ theories, if they are any- 
thing at all, are attempts at saying what makes a right act right—not the 
the act that is right for everyone, or for that matter right for me, but just 
right. 

However, it is not only Intuitionists who have felt compelled to maintain 
or elaborate their theories in the face of anthropological evidence ; Hedonists, 
for example, have claimed the existence of universal rules of prudence, or 
universal needs, so general that the moral rules of individual cultures appear 
without exception as simple modifications of these. What is significant is 
the felt requirement to acknowledge, and accommodate, anthropology. 
The seductive strength of the type-fallacy upon the moral philosopher calls 
for more light to be thrown on it. To achieve this we shall have to widen 
the perspective of discussion. 

I propose that the case of moral philosophy versus anthropology be 
regarded as a forum wherein particular examples of a more general class 
of paradox are generated. A pair of typically paradoxical questions have 
already been quoted as illustration of what can happen, but I shall now 
construct a further example. It has been held that a man’s moral goodness 
is determined by his success in pursuing ends already agreed to be good in 
themselves. But in different cultures different sets of ends are agreed to 
be morally good, hence moral goodness in a man is relative to his culture. 
In other words the cannibal, digesting his latest visitor, in achieving an end 
morally esteemed by his fellows is to that extent a good man. Yet we know 
perfectly well that cannibalism is wrong, and therefore that cannibals are 
morally bad simply because they are cannibals. So what are we to say! 
From a simple philosophical theory (that a man is good who achieves good 
ends), and an elementary piece of anthropological knowledge (that in certain 
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societies cannibalism can be an end morally good in itself), we have placed 
ourselves in a peculiar dilemma. We seem to be in a position where we 
can argue that cannibals are virtuous, and the next moment argue that they 
are vicious, without being able to discern any superficial flaw in either 
argument. What is more, this slightly artificial dilemma is rather like 
mental discomforts with which we are quite familiar. 

In reflecting upon the matter, we feel inclined to say that freedom of 
speech is a right not just in 20th Century Western civilisation but regardless 
of time or place, and then we feel ourselves pulled the other way again, 
back to the lesser claim. Should the moral propriety of allowing business 
firms to sponsor public entertainment for their own advantage be debated, 
we can feel at one moment that the verdict of public opinion in other coun- 
tries (as distinct from their practical experience in the matter) is of im- 
portance, and at the next we want to embrace the opposite view. When we 
deliver a moral rebuke we feel perplexed, or cheated, if we receive a reply 
that derides us as the creature of our environment—and yet we do not 
want to deny that the reply could have some point. In each of these cases, 
our indecision seems to grow out of the problem-situation which we call 
the ‘ Ethical Relativity ’ question. It is to this question that, I suggest, 
the anthropology versus moral philosophy issue points ; it is to this question 
that we must go if we want to feel all the logical forces acting upon moral 
philosophers who make anthropological allowances in their philosophising, 
and what we have said about the part could lead to a better understanding 
of the whole. 

There is no proposal here to eliminate a whole family of puzzles in one 
logical move. To discriminate between suppressed type-differences is not, 
by itself, to cut away the roots and branches of any philosophical problem 
—the trick is not performed like that, simply because there is no trick 
waiting to be performed. In particular, if one proceeds by discrediting a 
given type-fallacy through the manufacture of antinomies, it is not enough 
to display the mechanics of the procedure. Certainly the fault has been 
traced, and the difficulty recognised to be a logical one; but wires have 
still to be uncrossed and gears disengaged. Nevertheless, I believe that the 
contradictions immanent in Ethical Relativity, and the uneasiness which 
they leave with us, when brought to the surface of discussion can give a 
new direction to our regard for such problems. For the logical reorientation 
may then begin. 

In short, if player-language and spectator-language are carefully dis- 
tinguished so that thinking about moral issues is seen to be a logically 
distinct operation from thinking about observed moralities, Ethical Rela- 
tivity need no longer disturb us in just the way it has done. The answer to 
the relativist is not to insist upon an absolute morality ; it is rather to show 
him that his thesis can no more affect our ordinary moral opinions, or for 
that matter our moral philosophy, than spectator-language can be absorbed 
by player-language. It is to remind him (and oneself) of the difference 
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between learning what is right and learning what is right for the Aborigine 
Until we are able to use ‘ right’ in the latter sense, we would never hay 
thought to paraphrase the former as ‘ learning what is right for me’ ; and 
without this we could not have felt so uncertain of our ground. 
Furthermore, by accepting that there are two ‘sorts of moral concept, 
depending on the logical type of their context, I think that we can reformulate 
to our advantage certain other familiar, and related, topics. For instance 
when philosophers distinguish between Uniformity of Conscience and} 
Uniformity of Duty, we may observe that the former’s existence is affirmed 
or denied in spectator-language 





e.g. its refutation is held to be accomplished 

by anthropology—while the latter as a principle appeals to the absolutenes 
of player-language. Or we can better understand Kant’s arguments, in 
Part I of the Grundlegung, when he emphasises the non-empirical characte 
of his enquiry ; that is, we can see why it should appear important to him 
to emphasise this point, by interpreting his arguments as an acknowledge 
ment of the type-distinction with which we are concerned. Then, reverting 
to the earlier parts of this paper, two points in the argument from scientific 
analogy as offered there are now clarified : (a) behind the suggestion of 
non-competing moral theories, and the counter-suggestion that this would 
conflict with the idea of morality, may be discerned the logical forces o 
spectator-language and player-language respectively ; and (b) behind the 
alleged need to correct the ‘ bias’ of ethical data collected solely from ou 
inward sense there looms the spectre of alternative moralities. 

Away from the professionally philosophical plane, we can also now 
realise how tremendously important, to creative fiction and the literary 
imagination, is an escape from type-constraint. As an illustration which 
plays upon the paradoxes of ethical relativity, I quote the following synopsis 
from a recent book review : ‘ B., an officer in an imaginary European country, 
shoots R., an officer of the neighbouring country, an action which is a crime 
under one set of political circumstances, then later, under changed con- 
ditions, the deed of a hero. The bad action has become the great action. 
B.’s fiancée accepts the view that an action is properly judged at different 
times by different standards. B. cries out for absolute justice. Mercy and 
absolution he discards, but he must know the absolute moral nature of his 
act’. In the review in question, this plot was praised for its adult and intel- 
lectual appeal. Moreover, the variations on such a theme, like its fascination 
for the speculative mind, seem endless. We may learn a lot from this about 
rules of language, and the circumstances in which they come to be ignored. 

Although I have taken discussion of the type-distinction between the 
language of morals and the language of the anthropology of morals as far 
as I want to, there remain several loose ends to be tidied up. The first of 
these concerns the alleged existence of a subject called ‘ Comparative Ethics’, 
about which I must say something. The difficulty here, quite simply, is 
that writers claiming this as their subject-matter seem to offer something 
very like moral philosophy, or a part thereof, in that they borrow philo- 
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sophers’ heavyweight terms and turns of phrase ; yet the very basis and 
rationale of Comparative Ethics, it seems, is to draw certain conclusions 
from the evidence of history and anthropology. Sufficient has already been 
said to show these appearances to be illusory, and the residual interest, for 
us, of Comparative Ethics is as witness to the way in which spectator- 
language (which its very title ensures that Comparative Ethics must be) 
can be made to simulate player-language, through omission of the type- 
signals which normally keep them apart. Once the confusion has been 
perpetrated, it is a short step to placing capital letters on the key terms, 
and passing the result off as moral philosophy in a fresh disguise. My own 
feeling, incidentally, is that writers on Comparative Ethics, unless they are 
in fact being sociologists, are generally in error even where they claim 
anthropological support for their theories. These appear to be pseudo- 
scientific rather than scientific. Perhaps we can place them best alongside 
Contract theory in social and political philosophy, with whose logic we are 
more familiar ; but this is a slight digression. 

Very much to our point, however, is an entirely fresh question, namely 
the effect on moral philosophers, facing up to a decision about their pro- 
fessional concern with anthropology, of the tradition of the ‘ moral expert ’. 
Even although most of us have forsworn any pretensions as moral teachers, 
it is difficult to abandon entirely the prospect of filling a ‘ practical’ role. 
Some philosophers hold that, in settling such fundamental matters as the 
nature or grounds of morality, the validity of its conclusions, and our know- 
ledge of its rules, they have thereby cleared the air for the puzzled man in 
the street who is being constantly required to deliver his moral conscience 
on complicated questions. Others would go further, arguing for part-time 
employment at least—perhaps as a rest from fundamental questions—as 
experts and advisers, discerning guiding principles to aid the undecided. 
Perhaps they would be willing even to do other people’s ethical sums ; 
from their vantage-point they can not only elicit principles but also see 
more of the factors involved in any situation. If there is anything of these 
convictions in us, we might react to anthropological evidence in the following 
way. 





As experts, we will feel impelled to offer an opinion concerning anthro- 
pology’s part in moral debates. Such an opinion, however, decrees how 
both experts and non-experts ought to arrive at moral verdicts, i.e. whether 
or not they ought, in their deliberations, to consider anthropological findings, 
or approach problems in an anthropological frame of mind. It is an evalu- 
ative decision, and can be shown neither to follow from any necessary 
premises nor to accord with any facts. In short, arguments to have the 
voice of the anthropologist heard in moral debate are arguments of the 
same logical kind as those which constitute the debate itself. 

In view of what has been said, philosopher-advisers who advise in this 
way appear once more to be running foul of the player-spectator difference 
of type. However, I do not believe that this is necessarily so. Taking a 
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typical example, discussion of the amount of sexual freedom which ought 
to be allowed older children by their parents will scarcely be furthered by 
a simple appeal to the example of adolescent Samoans. The discussion is 
about what ought to be done ; not about what in fact is done according to 
Margaret Mead, or what ought to be done according to the Samoans. But 
on the other hand we might accept the superior knowledge of the anthro. 
pologist as added weight in favour, say, of greater freedom, for instance 
should he inform us that in Samoan experience extreme sexual restraint 
has harmful social consequences. We might then try to draw suitable 
analogies, making due allowance for cultural differences, with our own 
situation. 

In other words, we can and do shift to regarding our moral problems 
from the outside. As long as we talk in player-language, we are discussing 
the interpretation or amendment of certain rules, in a context where dis. 
cussion is itself circumscribed by the whole set of given rules. Debates 
concerning what ought to be done appeal to areas of general agreement 
about what ought to be done ; references to different sets of rules are merely 
impertinent. But we can interpret the recommendation to listen to the 
to talk 
spectator-language instead. It is simply the case that we often do weigh 


anthropologist as a signal to move outside our given set of rules 





moral issues in spectator-language, and that ‘spectator’ verdicts can 
influence our practical decisions as well as the quite distinct ‘ player ’ ones. 
So the moral philosopher who, in his role as expert, advocates anthropological 
guidance can be proposing simply that ‘ spectator’ verdicts should carry 
more weight than they do. 

As has already been pointed out, this is not a philosophical argument 
philosopher or layman—is entitled 
to, about what ought to be done. But, because the case for considering 
anthropologically ’ is very powerful, since it sounds often 
like a plea for broadmindedness or modernism or reform, against absolutism 





but a simple opinion, such as anyone 
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moral questions 


and appeal to authority, its influence on the springs of philosophical thinking 
must be remarked. To the extent that moral philosophers are concerned 
with immediate as well as fundamental matters, they will have an opinion 
about the relevance of anthropology to moral debates, and I suggest that 
this opinion will exert an influence upon any conclusions they have arrived 
at about the relevance of anthropology to the fundamental questions them- 
selves. 

We can see now, too, why we must rule out any simple answer to the 
apparently simple question ‘Is anthropology relevant to ethics?’. But 
that need be no misfortune, for the danger of this paper’s subject is that it 
might be read as a barren exercise in drawing departmental boundaries. 
A great deal of fuss and confusion has been apparent lately over the ‘ separ- 
ation ’ of philosophical ethics from the social sciences, and it is not my present 
purpose to add to that. It may be that I have done so inadvertently on 4 
small scale. However, I want to emphasise that my views have to do with 
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the logical boundaries that occur in language, and not with a convenient 
determination of professional spheres of influence. There are more than the 
merely practical arguments about divisions of labour to encourage the 
cobbler to stick to his last. 


CHRISTOPHER BLAKE 


University of Edinburgh. 
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THE BEARING OF RELATIVITY ON THE 
CONTROVERSY BETWEEN REALISM AND IDEALISM 


Older readers will remember the intense interest aroused in even the 
popular press in 1919 when the Theory of Relativity first became known to 
the general public. The interest of the philosophical world, too, was for a 
time aroused, for the Theory appeared to throw into the melting-pot all 
our notions of time and space. Actually, however, the Theory had very 
little effect on our philosophising, and the reason for this is, I think, fairly 
clear. By the year 1919 there had set in a strong reaction against the idealism 
of the late-Victorian and Edwardian period ; the ‘New Realism’ was in 
the ascendent, and philosophers were only too willing to accept the statement 
of Einstein himself that the theory was a purely physical one and quite 
compatible with metaphysical realism. Philosophers were the more ready 
to take this line since most of them were not mathematicians. Curiously 
enough, the most prominent attempts to exhibit the Theory as a confirmation 
of idealist ways of thinking were made by a few physicists themselves, 
Their writings, however, exhibited a certain amateurishness when they left 
their proper field and ventured into philosophy, and philosophers of the 
prevailing realist persuasion were not slow to point this out. I have always 
felt, however, that the question of the relation of relativity-theory to the 
idealist-realist controversy has never been given the attention it demands. 
There is all the more occasion for an examination of this issue now that in 
linguistic analysis we have a technique for exhibiting more clearly what it 
was that the idealists on the one hand and the realists on the other were 
convinced of, and so often expressed badly. 

Let us first try to view the question at issue between realist and idealist 
as a question of a difference in the analysis of sentences the grammatical 
subjects of which are material-object-nouns—for example, the sentence 
‘This table is shiny’. (We shall later ask whether the question is merely 
one of analysis.) The direct realist is, in effect, prepared to leave the sentence 
as it stands. The indirect realist will translate it into a sentence about sensa 
and sensibilia. The idealist will translate it into a sentence about an object 
which some person is perceiving or may or will perceive. This idealist 
translation must not be confused with a type of translation which would 
replace a categorical proposition about a material object by a hypothetical 
proposition about sense-data and images experienced by the person making 
the analysis. The idealist—certainly the idealist of the post-Kantian schools 
—was not contending that the sentence ‘ This table is hard ’ must be trans- 
lated into the sentence ‘If I fulfil certain conditions I shall experience a 
sense-datum designated by “hard” ’. Idealists repudiated solipsism as 
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surely as did realists, and an analytical expression of their view does not 
render reference to the experiences of the person making the analysis essential. 
Moreover, Bradley, for example, would have been the last to admit that all 
that is contained in a categorical proposition could be stated in a hypothetical 
one. And idealists of the post-Kantian schools did not regard language 
about the perceiving of material objects as reducible to language about 
sense-data and images. There are, in fact, several ways in which the cate- 
gorical sentence ‘ This table is hard’ can be given an idealist translation 
which is equally categorical. For example, ‘ Mr. Jones has reason to be 
confident that if he fulfils such-and-such conditions he will actually experi- 
ence the hardness of a perceived table’. If anyone criticised this translation 
on the ground that, far from reducing the original sentence to language 
about simpler existents, it introduces the complex notions of a person, his 
confidence and his rationality, the idealist of this school would have been 
quite unperturbed, for he explicitly rejected the notion that the aim of 
philosophy is a search for simple existents. If anyone criticised this trans- 
lation on the ground that the ‘ if’ still remains, the idealist could maintain 
that the hypothetical form of words merely expressed the categorical and 
actual nature of Mr. Jones’s confidence, or he could substitute ‘Mr. Jones 
is confident that Reality is such that the fulfilment of such-and-such con- 
ditions by anyone will enable him to experience the table as hard ’. 

At first sight it might appear that the modern philosopher’s translation 
of a sentence of one type into a sentence of another is the old metaphysics 
in thin disguise. For example (to take an instance from Professor Ryle’s 
discussion’ of ‘ systematically misleading expressions ’), if I insist that the 
sentence ‘ Unpunctuality is reprehensible’ must be translated into ‘ Un- 
punctual people deserve censure for their unpunctuality ’, am I not merely 
revealing my assumption that there is no such entity as unpunctuality but 
that there are such entities as people ? If this is not metaphysics, what is ? 
Ido not see how a satisfactory answer to this could be given by a philosopher 
who claimed that he was concerned only with the analysis of language but 
not with the relation of language to whatever it is that language is about. 
But the answer, I think, is that philosophy ts concerned with what really 
exists, but that the best way, perhaps the only way, of deciding what exists 
is by discovering what language we must use if we are to talk significantly 
at all. I cannot prove that there is no such entity as unpunctuality any 
more than I can prove that there are nowhere in the Universe unicorns or 
fire-breathing dragons. My disbelief in the existence of an unpunctuality- 
entity is rational because, and only because, I can translate the sentence 
about unpunctuality into a sentence about people, and because we all find 
it necessary to talk about people, i.e. to assume that we and other people 
exist. I need not talk about unpunctuality ; I must talk about people. 

But this raises a general principle of profound importance. It can be 


called The Principle of the Burden of Existential Proof and can be stated : 
See Essays in Logic and Language (Oxford, 1951), p. 20. 
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‘If two persons are disputing about the existence of some alleged entity 
the burden of proof lies on him who affirms the existence in question. I 
who denies or doubts has sufficient justification if he can maintain that fy 
language about the alleged entity he can substitute language, adequate tj 
the situation, about entities which both disputants admit to exist—th 
latter language not mentioning the entity in dispute’. The Principle dog 
not claim, of course, to settle disputes of this kind out of hand, for clearly 
there will sometimes be room for discussion whether the second form of 
words is ‘ adequate to the situation’. But it does indicate the form whic 
the dispute should take. 

Now if it be conceded that the question between realist and idealist i 
merely one of philosophical analysis and that the Principle of the Burde 
of Existential Proof is relevant to the issue, the idealist is on strong ground. 
For it cannot be disputed that to translate a sentence about a materi 
object into a sentence or sentences about people and their experience of 
that object is always possible and can never, by any conceivable experimental 
test, be proved false or in any way inadequate to the situation. At no stag 
“an anyone point to some experienced fact, or to the result of some crucial 
experiment, which proves that the object exists whether anyone is experienc. 
ing it or not. One could not experience non-experienced existence. I am 
not here suggesting that the realist has no case ; I am merely pointing out 
that, if we rely on analysis only, it is as reasonable to deny that a table i 
an entity existing apart from experience, on the ground that we can substi. 
tute for talk about the table talk about people’s experience of the table, a 
it is to deny that unpunctuality is an entity on the ground that we can say 
all we need to say about unpunctuality in sentences about people. Tb 
maintain his case, the realist must refuse to allow the discussion to proceed 
on these purely analytical lines. He must frankly admit and defend a 
speculative element even in the naive realism of ‘common-sense’. The 
idealist, on the other hand, can either (1) remain at the level of analysis, 
and maintain that you have said all that can be said about the ‘ material 
universe’ when you have described what objects people experience and 
what devices, whether mathematical equations, or homely pictures of three 
dimensional objects-in-themselves, they find useful to enable them to foresee 
their sensory experience and co-ordinate with one another their actions in 
their respective privately sensed worlds ; or else (2) he, too, can allow himself 
to speculate. The speculative issue between realist and idealist is concerned 
with the most reasonable explanation of the fact that the perceived world of 
one man is related to that of other men so that they can co-ordinate theit 
actions. 


The realist, in effect, says that there must be a world-in-itself as a back- 





ground, so to speak. to people’s privately sensed worlds. The speculative 
idealist agrees as to the necessity of postulating a background, but denies 
that the realist has any valid reason for insisting that it must be a secrd 
background—a world not experienced by anyone ; a world experienced by 
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some kind of standard experience, whether we call it ‘God’ or ‘ The Absol- 
ute’, would meet the case. He may go on to support his belief that the 
background is of this kind by insisting that a person’s perceived world— 
his privately sensed world—is as truly an abstraction from a concrete unity 
(described by the symbol ‘ I-experience-my-world ’) as is unpunctuality or 
any other personal quality, and that therefore sentences with material- 
object-nouns as grammatical subjects are as guilty of hypostatising abstrac- 
tions as are sentences with ‘ unpunctuality’ or ‘ courage’ as grammatical 
subjects. 

Now let us consider, in the light of the foregoing, the bearings, if any, 
of the discovery of the facts which necessitated the Theory of Relativity. 
For the purely analytical idealist the situation remained in principle un- 
changed. He had contended that all statements about the Universe should 
be expressed in language about what people perceived and what devices, 
whether mathematical or pictorial, they used to enable them to anticipate 
their sensory experience and mutually co-ordinate their reactions. The 
new discoveries simply meant that the devices would, in certain rare cases 
(e.g. astronomical observations) have to be more complicated than before. 
For the speculative idealist, too, the situation remained as before. He had 
already argued (e.g. in Appearance and Reality) that for God or The Absolute 
the Universe simply could not present itself merely as a three-dimensional 
thing changing in a one-dimensional time which extended, so to speak, 
indefinitely into the past and indefinitely into the future, and it was not 
therefore in the least surprising to discover that this simple picture was 
actually too simple for the co-ordination of some of even our rarer experiences. 
But what of the realist ? I shall now contend that the new discovery struck 
a serious blow at his strongest argument. 

Of course the realists could, and did, maintain that the new discoveries 
constituted no proof that there was no common objective world-in-itself. 
They held that the world had now been shown to be of a different kind from 
the old Newtonian world, but that it was still a world-in-itself, not a world 
for anyone. But we have a right to examine this contention in the light of 
the undoubted fact that if anyone chooses to affirm the existence of anything 
whatsoever, it is impossible to prove that he is wrong ; one can only say that 
one sees no reason, or insufficient reason, for thinking him right, and throw 
on him the onus of proof. 

The really powerful argument of the realist, and the one which undoubted- 
ly had prevented most people from even examining with concentrated 
patience and absence of bias the arguments of Berkeley, was in effect an 
appeal over the head of all analysis and all speculation to robust common- 
sense. Even Hume himself was affected by it; he said that Berkeley's 
arguments ‘admit of no answer and produce no conviction’. Now surely 
reliance on common-sense in this matter is not merely affected but shattered 
by the facts which necessitated the Theory of Relativity. For these facts 
outrage common-sense just as much as Berkeley’s argument did. The 
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question ‘ What is the length of this object ¢’ is, strictly speaking, meaning. 
less. It has one length for one observer, another for another observer, and 
no length at all for an observer relatively to whose body the object is moving 
with the velocity of light. The question ‘ Did event A occur before event 
B?’ may, in certain circumstances, be equally meaningless. For one ob. 
server event A preceded event B, and for another observer event B preceded 
event A, and there is nothing more to be said in answer. Now all this does 
not prove, of course, that there is no objective world-in-itself—there can, 
as we have noticed, be no proof of such a thesis. But it does strike at the 
root of the one really strong realist argument—the appeal to common-sense, 
It does strengthen enormously the contention that our pictures of a world. 
in-itself are only pictures, or als ob devices, particularly as this contention 
was advanced long before physical relativity was thought of. It has long 
been held, in science, that there can be no more satisfactory support for 
any theory than the discovery that certain facts, unsuspected when the 
theory was put forward on quite other grounds, can be accounted for by it. 

The really shattering effects of relativity-theory on common-sense have 
been obscured, however, by the fact that for all practical purposes the old 
mathematics, and the old block-universe picture which interpreted the old 
mathematics, are good enough. For most of our practical purposes the 
universe behaves as if the Newtonian theory held. Now to say that the 
new view does not make any difference, or such a small one as can be neglect- 
ed, is perfectly reasonable if we hold that our pictures of * the material universe’ 
are fictions or ‘als ob’ pictures, designed for practical ends. But it is quite 
unreasonable if we hold that corresponding to some picture or other there 
is a ‘real’ universe-in-itself. To pretend that a real universe-in-itself is 
Newtonian because in normal circumstances its effect on our experiences 
differs very little from what it would be if it were Newtonian, is to take a 
similar line to that of the servant-girl in Midshipman Easy, who excused 
the illegitimacy of her offspring on the ground that it was small. On the 
realist view the material universe is either what Newton said or what Einstein 
said (so far as our present knowledge goes) and the difference is of the most 
extreme kind. This applies to everything in it—our chairs and tables, and 
our bodily organisms, including our nerves and our brain-cells. Common- 
sense, then, cannot be trusted to tell us what its alleged world-in-itself is; 
why should we trust it in its affirmation that a world-in-itself is ? 

But once we face the fact that common-sense has been proved wrong 
anyhow—if not by Berkeley then by Einstein—we may be more ready to 
examine without bias the contention that in hypostatising any concept by 
which we interpret our mathematics into a world-in-itself, we are in effect 
indulging in the same fallacious although useful proceeding as when we 
hypostatise unpunctuality into an entity and say ‘ Unpunctuality is repre- 
hensible ’. The point now to be considered is whether the concept by which 
we interpret the new mathematics is colourably more like an abstraction 
than was the concept by which we interpreted the old mathematics. In 
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this connection we must notice that the old concept—a three-dimensional 
world in one common or universal time—could be imaged ; the new concept 
cannot be. What kind of thing or entity is the realist stating to have exist- 
ence-in-itself and not existence-for-someone ? 

It may be well here to remind ourselves what, reduced to the simplest 
and most general terms (and this is all that philosophy is concerned with) 
is the difference between the old and the new mathematical treatment of 
the relation between the respective privately-sensed worlds of two persons. 
In the pre-relativity era each person required 4 variables to describe happen- 
ings in his world—three space variables and one time variable. Let us call 
those used by one person x, y, z, and t. And let us call those used by the 
other x’, y’, z’, and t’. Systems of co-ordinates could be chosen so that 
given a set of values for x, y, z, and t, signifying, that is, the position of a 
point in the first person’s system at a given time, one could calculate the 
values of x’, y’, z’, and t’, i.e. the position of the point at the time t’ as seen 
in the other person’s world. In mathematical language, each of the 4 vari- 
ables in one person’s system could be expressed as a function of the 4 vari- 
ables in the other person’s system. Each functional relation was expressed 
in an equation. 

The principal differences introduced by relativity mathematics were the 
following : (a2) Whereas it was possible, and of course convenient, in the 
pre-relativity era, so to choose one’s co-ordinates that t was always equal 
to t’, it is no longer possible, in general, to do this. It is no longer significant 
to talk of ‘ the’ time of an event ; it is always time for someone ; (b) whereas 
in the pre-relativity era the terms in the functional equations above 
referred to were ‘ real ’ numbers, they are now ‘ complex ’ numbers—numbers 
symbolised either as an ordered pair, e.g. 3,2 (in which case there have to 
be special rules for addition, subtraction, multiplication and division) or 
else by the symbol (for example) 3 + 2 /—1 (the ordinary rules for addi- 
tion, etc., holding). 

Now the result of these changes is that if we now say that the interpreta- 
tion of the mathematics demands a world-in-itself, we can only conceive 
it; we cannot imagine it. Any alleged world-in-itself which I can imagine 
must have three space dimensions and be visualised either as changing or 
as persisting unchanged in a one-dimensional time similar to that of one’s 
privately sensed world. But the concept by which we interpret the new 
mathematics certainly cannot be imagined. For one thing we cannot imagine 
four dimensions even if we can be said to conceive them. And in any case 
they are not space dimensions ; the Minkowski world is not spread out in 
space, so a spatialised image is false to the concept. And a so-called ‘ imag- 
inary’ length or axis (meaning one measured by complex numbers) is, 
curiously, just what we cannot imagine. Moreover, we cannot conceive the 
Minkowski world as changing, for that would mean that it is ‘in time’, 
which is absurd since time is one of its axes of measurement ; time is, so 
to speak, frozen in it in much the same sense as it can be said to be frozen 
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in a railway time-table—to talk of anything as ‘moving through time. 
space’ is absurd. But neither can we conceive the Minkowski world a 


persisting unchanged, for equally that would mean that it is ‘in time’. If 


begins to look as though there are the same kind of difficulties in conceiving | 


the four-dimensional continuum as an entity-in-itself as there are in the 
case of abstractions such as courage. Indeed, it has those very properties, 
non-occupation of space and non-persistence in time, which distinguish 
abstractions. (We cannot significantly ask how wide is courage and over 
what time interval it existed). 

But it may be said that I am banging a closed door. For the physicists 
themselves do not seem to claim that such pictures as the Minkowski world 
are more than optional illustrations of the mathematical facts. Certainly 
they give the reader a choice of pictures. For example, on page 35 of Kopff’s 
The Mathematical Theory of Relativity (London, 1923) we are told that we 
can imagine the time co-ordinate either as a real number laid off on an 
imaginary axis or as an imaginary number laid off on a real axis. Or we 
can even (page 38) have three imaginary axes for the spatial co-ordinates 
and a real one for the temporal co-ordinate. On page 36 he tells us that one 
advantage of using an imaginary time co-ordinate is that we can thereby 
interpret the mathematical transformation of one observer’s co-ordinates 
into those of another observer as a rotation; but he nevertheless prefers 
to use a real time co-ordinate in other discussions. All this certainly suggests 
that the physicists do not regard their illustrative pictures as standing for 
actually existent entities ; for if they did, they would have to discuss which 
of the alternatives is the ‘ true’ one. 

We have, then, to continue our search for the real entity or entities. 
Let us consider, as a possible answer, the statement that what really exists 
is ‘all the physical events that ever have happened or ever will happen’. 
(An ‘ event ’ must here be defined so as to include the notions both of position 
and time—but it is certainly not definable as a particle of matter at a point 
of time.) I do not think we can pass this, for it suggests an absolute past 
and an absolute future ; ‘has been’ and ‘ will be’ are significant only in 
a statement about some person’s experience. They are relative to an ob- 
server. Can we just say ‘ All events ’ and leave it there ? But this is obviously 
inadequate, for the whole point of declaring that some entities exist ‘in 
themselves ’ is to account for that objective correlation between our respec- 
tive perceived worlds which enables us to co-ordinate our mutual relations 
successfully. ‘ All events’ by itself stands for a mere aggregate of events 
without any definite relation and with only a vague sort of togetherness. 
Suppose, then, we say ‘ All events and the relations in which they stand’. 
But we cannot claim that this is the one and only symbolism adequate to 
the objective reality. ‘Events and the laws connecting them ’ will serve 
equally ; so will ‘ The objective facts which determine our sensory expeti- 
ence ’. 

But this brings us back to the Principle of the Burden of Existential 
Proof. Unless we are prepared to maintain that corresponding to any 
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noun which we find it useful to coin, and to use as the grammatical subject 
of a sentence, there must exist-some kind of entity, we cannot infer from 
the usefulness of the form of sentence the existence of an entity correspond- 
ing to the noun. I can find no reason to distinguish in this matter between 
statements about ‘ the law’ or ‘ the fact’ or ‘ the relation ’ on the one hand 
and statements about personal attributes on the other. Indeed, do we not 
say such things as ‘ Courage is a fact ’ ; ‘ Love is a relation between persons ’! 

We can, moreover, criticise statements about events, world-points, 
relations, laws and facts from a different angle. As symbols of what is 
alleged to be ‘ behind’ or to ‘ transcend’ our experience they are about as 
vague as they can be. Why use them when we have symbols related to 
our concrete experiences in a much more precise and detailed way—namely 
the mathematical equations themselves ? What is ‘ behind’ our experience 
is—whatever it is that makes the equations work—whatever it is that makes 
it possible for us to use the mathematics successfully. But this form of 
words is as open to an idealist as to a realist treatment. 

The whole thing, then, comes to this. We can philosophise about the 
material world, first, by analysis of sentences about material objects. Such 
sentences can be translated without loss of meaning into sentences about 
people (and, of course, animals), their respective perceived worlds, and the 
techniques by means of which each anticipates the course of his sensory 
experience and co-ordinates action in his world with their actions in theirs. 
The argument for such translations is the Principle of the Burden of Exis- 
tential Proof combined with the fact that we must use sentences about per- 
sons if we are to talk at all. Secondly, if we are not content to confine philo- 
sophy to such analysis, we may go on to speculate as to the nature of what 
is ‘ behind ’ the mathematics—the nature of what ‘ transcends ’ our experi- 
ence. If we do this, two types of theory tend to emerge, the so-called realist 
and the so-called idealist. The idealist can claim support from the fact 
that whereas all language about ‘things’ and abstract qualities can be 
translated without loss of meaning into statements about persons and their 
experiences, the reverse process is not, in general, possible (e.g. a sentence 
about someone thinking, inferring or comparing cannot be translated with- 
out loss of meaning into a sentence the grammatical subject of which is 
any type of entity other than a thinking person and the verb of which does 
not include the meanings of the above participles). He can claim, that is, 
that there is a sense in which person-language is philosophically basic, 
and that what is ‘ behind ’ our perceived world is therefore to be conceived, 
at any rate analogically, as being-for-someone rather than being-in-itself. 
The realist, on the other hand, has, through the discovery of the facts neces- 
sitating the theory of relativity, been deprived of one of his weapons—the 
appeal to common-sense. 


F. H. CLeospury 
Hertford. 
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SCHELLING’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE 
LITERARY ARTS 


I 


In the summer of 1802 Schelling prepared his lectures on the philosophy 
of art, which he was to give in Jena in the academic year 1802-3. While 
in the midst of preparations, he asked A. W. Schlegel for the loan of a manu. 
script of his on art. ‘ Your manuscript’, he wrote, ‘ would be of excellent 
service to me . . . and spare me many investigations *.! 

This letter is typical. Schelling borrowed freely, not only from A. W, 
Schlegel (who, incidentally, was glad to lend the manuscript), but also 
from such other masters as Friedrich Schlegel, Goethe, Schiller, and Winckel. 
mann. Indeed, none of Schelling’s works is so dependent on the ideas and 
research of others as his Philosophie der Kunst.* 

This fact provides a considerable temptation. The interpreter is tempted 
to take Schelling’s ideas one by one, to trace them wherever possible to 
sources and origins, in order thus to arrive at a judgment upon his contri- 
bution to the field. 

But we must resist this temptation. The method of piecemeal comparison 
implies that Schelling was an aesthetic critic more or less indebted to other 
critics ; and this is a fundamental misunderstanding. Schelling did not 
intend to compete with the critics. And the precise reason why he felt free 
to borrow from them is that he regarded his own work as something funda- 
mentally different. 

In the above-quoted letter to A. W. Schlegel, Schelling distinguishes 
between a theory of art and a philosophy of art. The former studies the 
empirical products of art, the latter, something called ‘art in itself’, or 
‘art in the Absolute ’.2 Now, whatever this latter may be, it is not criticism. 
It is metaphysics. Schelling never imagined that he had made any sub- 
stantial contribution to aesthetic criticism* : but he did regard himself as 


1In a letter dated 3 September 1802. See Aus Schellings Leben in Briefen, ed. G. L. 
Plitt, vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1869) p. 398. For evidence of careful study of Schlegel’s manu- 
script, cf. pp. 427 ff. 

*The section on the figurative arts is influenced in particular by A. W. Schlegel, 
that on the literary arts by Friedrich Schlegel’s Geschichte der Poesie der Griechen und 
Roemer. R. Zimmermann rightly observes : ‘ Keines seiner uebrigen Werke traegt 80 
deutlich den Stempel seiner Abhaengigkeit dem Stoffe nach von seinem romantischen 
Umgang an der Stirne ’ (Sitzungesberichte, phil.-hist.Klasse, Wiener Akademie, vol. 80, 
1875, p. 674). 

*For this distinction, cf. also Werke I. v. 350 ff., 368. All quotations refer to the 
complete edition of Schelling’s works, published under the editorship of Schelling’s son 
(Stuttgart and Augsburg, 1856-61). 

‘Cf. I. v. 363. 
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more or less the founder of the metaphysics of art.6 His main contribution 
is therefore to be sought, not in specific aesthetic concepts or analyses, but 
in the new function these assume in the context of a metaphysical system. 
But precisely to this new function the piecemeal approach of the ordinary 
historian of ideas must be blind. 

Our approach to the Philosophie der Kunst must therefore be different. 
We must first consider the problem which gives rise to this metaphysics 
of art. For it is by no means obvious what philosophical reasons should 
make such a metaphysics necessary, nor is it obvious how it is possible. 
We must then proceed to treat Schelling’s ideas on art, not piecemeal but 
as a system : in conception at least, as an organic whole in which each part 
has its place. 


II 
In his System des transzendentalen Idealismus of 1800, Schelling made 
this remarkable statement : ‘ Art is the only and eternal organon . . . of 


philosophy ’.6 This may be a commonplace idea among romantic poets,’ 
but it is unheard of in philosophy. How did Schelling arrive at it ? 

We may conveniently treat this doctrine as arising from the problems 
of Schelling’s predecessors.’ Kant, as is well known, had denied that know- 
ledge is passive reception. In knowing the world, the mind recognizes in 
it what it has itself placed into it. The world we know is at least in part 
product of the knowing mind. Fichte went further : he identified reality 
with production of self. He had therefore to understand the self as a system 
of necessary functions in terms of which all experience can be explained. 
Now, the self experiences itself as self: but it experiences the world as 
other than self. If this world is nevertheless to be its own product, it can 
only be a product in which the self does not recognize itself : in other words, 


SJ, v. 361 ff. 

*]. iii. 627. 

7Cf. e.g. that most romantic of German romantics, Novalis : ‘ Die Trennung von 
Poet und Denker ist nur scheinbar und zum Nachteil beider. Es ist Zeichen von Krank- 
heit und krankhafter Konstitution ’ (fr. 1907). Cf. also note 8. 

*This treatment is an oversimplification. On the one hand, Schelling arrived at 
his aesthetic idealism under the influence of Kant and Hoelderlin rather than Fichte. 
In 1795 he considered writing an interpretation of the Critique of Judgment (cf. Schellings 
Briefwechsel mit Niethammer, ed. Dammkoehler, Leipzig 1913, p. 19). And an early 
fragment of his, making art the highest act of reason, may well have been influenced by 
Hoelderlin (cf. F. Rosenzweig, ‘ Das aelteste Systemprogramm des deutschen Idealis- 
mus’, Zweistromland, Berlin 1926, pp. 123 ff.; E. Cassirer, Idee und Gestalt, Berlin 1924, 
pp. 130 ff.). On September 4, 1795 Hoelderlin wrote to Schiller : ‘ Ich suche mir die 
Idee eines unendlichen Progresses der Philosophie zu entwickeln ; ich suche zu zeigen, 
dass die unablaessige Forderung, die an jedes System gemacht werden muss, die Verein- 
igung des Subjekts und Objekts in einem absoluten—Ich oder wie man es nennen will— 
zwar aesthetisch, in der intellektuellen Anschauung, theoretisch aber nur durch un- 
endliche Annaeherung moeglich ist’. Hoelderlin expressed similar opinions as early 
as October 10, 1794. On the other hand, Fichte too turned, in his later years, to the 
idea of art as highest synthesis. He wrote : ‘ Die schoene Kunst bildet nicht, wie der 
Gelehrte, nur den Verstand, oder wie der moralische Volkslehrer, nur das Herz, sondern 
den ganzen vereinigten Menschen’ (Werke, ed. J. H. Fichte, Berlin 1845-6, IV 353 ; 
ef. also II 315 ff.). However, Fichte’s later thought had no historical influence, and 
Schelling’s relations to Hoelderlin—let alone to the Critique of Judgment !—are far too 
complicated to be considered here, 
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an unconscious product. What we experience as self and world are in truth 
conscious and unconscious products of self. 

Self and world are related in two ways. In knowledge, the self accepts 
the world passively ; in moral practice, it transforms the world in terms of 
its own ideals. In Fichte’s system, theory and practice are two relations, 
not between self and world, but between conscious and unconscious self, 
In theory, the conscious self is finite ; for it must accept as alien its own 
unconscious product, and this is infinite. In moral practice, the reverse 
relation holds. For here the world is experienced as finite, forever transcended 
by the infinite striving of the conscious self. 

The self is thus in eternal conflict with itself. For in neither theory nor 
practice does it recognize itself in its own unconscious product. Both forever 
strive toward identity. But if they ever reached it, they would both cease 
to be. 

But Fichte’s system has the grave inconsistency of denying what at 
the same time it must assert. It denies that the self can recognize its own 
unconscious product as itself, but it also presupposes the opposite. For it 
claims to do the very thing which is impossible for both theory and practice. 
Fichte, of course, recognized this difficulty. He started out with an intel- 
lectual intuition which, being prior to both theoretical and practical con- 
sciousness, is the perception of sheer self-identity. But this obliged him 
to show how the finite self can reach this perception : how the empirical 
can become a philosophical self. And this Fichte was unable to show. 

Schelling perceives that the system can be saved only if there is yet a 
third function of the self ; and if here the self recognizes itself in its uncon- 
scious product. In this function, the self must know itself as at once finite 
and infinite, unfree and free, conscious and unconscious. It must not only 
produce, but know that it produces. And while it may, like theory and 
practice, begin with total strife, it must achieve in its production total 
harmony. 

Merely to postulate such a function would be futile indeed. But Schelling 
perceives its actuality. It is genius and its product, the work of art. 

Artistic production, like all production, starts out with a conflict. But 
the nature of this conflict is unique. In knowledge and morality, the con- 
scious self believes itself to be in conflict with an external world. In art, 
the conflict is experienced as internal; and conscious and unconscious 
self are not opposed as enemies. Hence in the production which results 
from this conflict conscious and unconscious self do not merely both enter ; 
they are also experienced as both entering. Thus every artist has conscious 
aims and purposes, and he uses techniques which he must learn. For one 
does not become an artist without hard work.® But on the other hand, 
hard work alone does not make an artist either.!° In addition to what is 
planned, conscious, free, there is in all genuine art an element which is 

*This is, of course, an implicit criticism of excessive romantic Schwaermerei. 


*Schelling uses ‘ Kunst * to signify the conscious and planned, ‘ Poesie ’ to signify 
the nnconscious aspect of aesthetic creation, 
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incomprehensible, unconscious, and analogous only to fate: in other 
words, genius. The artist can always partly, but never wholly, explain 
either his problem or his solution. And his work reflects this condition. 
‘The basic character of the work of art is . . . an unconscious infinity. . . 
In addition to what he has placed into it on purpose, the artist seems to 
have represented in it by instinct an infinity which no finite understanding 
can wholly explicate ’.!* 

In aesthetic creation the self recognizes itself in its unconscious product. 
Hence, unlike the theoretical and moral, the aesthetic conflict ends in total 
harmony. Truth and Goodness are eternal ideals. Science and morality 
live by eternal dissatisfaction. But Beauty is not a mere ideal. It is actual, 
the miraculous presence of the Infinite in the finite product. And aesthetic 
experience is infinite satisfaction. 

Art, then, is the organon of philosophy because ‘in genius. . . a contra- 
diction is solved which is absolute, and insoluble elsewhere ’.!* The unity 
of the self which the philosopher perceives only in abstraction is concretely 
revealed in the product of art. ‘ Art is an eternal revelation, the only revela- 
tion that exists ’.14 


Ill 


In 1800 Schelling makes art the organon of philosophy. Art, not the 
philosophy of art. Despite considerable wavering, this must be his con- 
clusion. The philosopher may understand why what the genius does is 
necessary ; but he cannot understand how he does it. To the philosopher, 
as to the man in the street, art remains a ‘ miracle ’.1° Hence he can assign 
the place of genius among the functions of the self. But he can do no more. 

But the Philosophie der Kunst of 1802-4 does a great deal more. It 
offers nothing less than the construction of a system in which all forms of 
art, and even individual works of art, find a necessary place. And this 
presupposes, as Schelling clearly recognizes,” that in some sense the philo- 
sopher’s comprehension of the artist’s work transcends that of the artist 
himself. 

This shift occurs as part of a more fundamental shift from transcendental 
to absolute idealism. In 1800 Schelling starts out with a universal self whose 


“]. ii. 616. 
WY. iii. 619. 
18], iii. 624, cf. also 628. 
147. ii. 618. 


18], iii. 627 makes art the organon of philosophy, but I. iii. 349 gives the same desig- 
nation to the philosophy of art (ef. also I. iii. 612). But Schelling asserts that art is 
‘an incomprehensible, but nevertheless undeniable fact’ (I. iii. 617 ff.), and this can 
only mean that art is superior to philosophy. True, Schelling seeks to qualify this by 
saying that art is incomprehensible only to mere reflection (ibid.). But to make intel- 
ligible how philosophy can do more than mere reflection he is compelled to turn philo- 
sophy itself into a form of aesthetic intuition. (Cf. on this whole point, R. Kroner, 
Von Kant bis Hegel, Tuebingen 1921-24, vol. II, pp. 56 ff., also K. Schilling, Natur 
und Wahrheit, Munich 1934, pp. 133 ff.) 

17. iii. 630. 

WI, v. 348 ff, 
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highest self-realization is art. In 1802 the starting point is the Absolute; 
and the self has become a mere aspect included in it.!8 The universal self 
of 1800, in abstraction, is not beautiful ; beauty exists only in the empirical 
products of genius. But the Absolute of 1802 is not an abstraction ; on the 
contrary, it is absolute, all-inclusive reality. Beauty therefore cannot be 
denied to it. This necessitates a distinction between empirical beauty and 
beauty in itself, or beauty in the Absolute.!® And this again implies the 
crucial distinction between theory and philosophy of art.?° This distinction 
is crucial because (as we have already seen) Schelling’s concept of a philo. 
sophy of art depends on it. For the task of such a philosophy is, not the 
empirical consideration of art and beauty, but the discovery of their place 
in the Absolute. Schelling’s transcendental idealism, then, does not make 
his Philosophie der Kunst intelligible. To understand the latter, we must 
first understand Schelling’s shift to absolute idealism. 

Unlike Fichte, Schelling had never regarded nature as the product of 
the self. In his writings of 1797-9, nature was presented as an independent 
force which struggled upward from matter to mind. And in his transcen- 
dental system of 1800 only the science of nature was the product of the 
self ; nature itself was not. The Fichtean system of consciousness is only 
one of two systems ; the other is the system of nature itself. 

But this position is untenable unless the two systems are themselves 
part of a higher system. For otherwise it remains a riddle how nature 
can ever be known by science. Consciousness and nature, ideality and 
reality, cannot be two separate realities ; they can only be aspects of a 
reality which itself is neither. This is the Absolute. 

This Absolute must be simple Identity. For difference can be real only 
from the standpoint of the two subordinate systems. From the absolute 
standpoint, there is no difference. But, on the other hand, the Absolute 
cannot be empty identity, and difference cannot fall outside it. For if it 
did it would be a separate reality. The Absolute must be the bond which 
unites real and ideal ; but what it unites must fall within it. It must contain 
all difference but in a form which denies difference. How is this possible! 

According to Schelling, this is possible in only one way. Difference in 
the Absolute must be quantitative, not qualitative. Whatever exists in 
the Absolute must have both reality and ideality ; and difference is difference 
of emphasis. All of these emphases (which Schelling calls potencies) must 
be part of a perfect system. For every emphasis of reality there must be 
a corresponding emphasis of ideality. And thus the Whole, while containing 
all difference, will itself be total indifference. 

From this it follows that the Absolute may be approached in two ways: 
we may either approach it as Absolute, in which case it appears as an Identity 
which absolutely denies difference. Or we may approach it from the stand- 

18In the work of 1800 Schelling uses the term ‘ Absolute’ once ; but he hastens to 
correct this into ‘ absolute self’ (1. iii. 615). 


The work which draws this distinction most sharply is the Bruno of 1803, 
20f, supra note 3, 
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point of any one of its potencies. And in that case we perceive it, not in 
the tranquillity of sheer identity, but as a dynamic system of tensions, in 
which reality and ideality can return to identity only after having fallen 
apart.*4 

The method of the former approach may be intuition, but that of the 
latter cannot. Intuition can perceive the finite as absorbed in the Infinite ; 
but it cannot perceive any particular finite thing. In a philosophical edifice 
supposedly built on intellectual intuition alone, we do well to suspect an 
empirical intruder hidden in the basement. 

To perceive something as a potency of the Absolute is to perceive it as 
in perfect balance with all other potencies. From this it follows that the 
appropriate method must be the construction of a philosophical system. 
We demand on a priori grounds that all possible proportions of reality and 
ideality must be actual, and we base our method on this demand. The 
principle of this method is that the Absolute, like nature, ‘abhors a 
vacuum ’.?2 


IV 


Philosophy of art is philosophy because it constructs the Absolute. It 
is philosophy of art because it constructs it in the potency of art. The first 
task of the Philosophie der Kunst is to understand art as a potency of the 
Absolute ; and this can be done only by defining its place in the total system 
of identity. 

The Absolute has a real side : this has been studied in the philosophy of 
nature. It has an ideal side : this has been considered in the transcendental 
philosophy. The philosophy of identity must prove that each side is a 
potency of the Absolute, and that therefore the potencies within each side 
are in strict correspondence. 

Nature is real or finite ; for it is limited, concrete, static fact. Mind 
is ideal or infinite ; for it is unlimited and abstract ; and it is not fact but 
activity. But nature has also ideal emphases, and mind, real. For there is 
neither absolute reality nor absolute ideality in the Absolute. 

Thus nature, or the real, begins with a real emphasis. This is sheer 
finitude or externality which, taken by itself, lacks all nisus toward uni- 
versality. It is matter or weight. But this is next countered by an ideal 
emphasis, a universalizing, dissolving tendency. This is light. Nature 
culminates in a synthesis of both tendencies. Difference and multiplicity 
are preserved, but their externality is overcome ; for they are united in a 
whole. This is organism. Organism is the highest potency of nature, and 
nature is a single organism. 

The development of mind is complementary to that of nature. Mind, or 

"Cf. e.g. I. iv. 305: ‘Wer... den Ausdruck faende fuer eine Taetigkeit, die so 


tuhig wie die tiefste Ruhe, fuer eine Ruhe, die so taetig wie die hoechste Taetigkeit, 
wuerde sich einigermassen in Begriffen der Natur des Vollkommensten annaehern ’. 

J. v. 419. On the two possible approaches to the Absolute, cf. also I. iv. 140: 
‘Alle Konstruktion geht von relativer Identitaet aus. Die absolute wird nicht kon- 
struiert, sondern ist schlechthin ’. 
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the ideal, begins with an ideal emphasis. This is mind in abstract univer. 
sality, whose expression is science. Science is abstractly universal because 
it forever seeks, but forever fails, to absorb the particular. Hence the next 
emphasis must be real, or particular. This mind achieves by turning prac. 
tical. For while theory is universality striving to absorb the particular, 
moral practice is particularity striving to realize the universal. But this 
emphasis too is one-sided. In making itself particular, mind has lost the 
presence of the universal. The Infinite has become infinite aim ; and this 
aim moral mind can never reach. Thus mind too must achieve a synthesis 
of reality and ideality. This is art. Genius is universal mind wholly manifest 
in a particular person. The work of art is the Infinite in a form which is 
both present and concrete. 

We must here note the pattern into which these potencies fall, for this 
pattern will play a significant role in Schelling’s system of the arts. A 
potency is either abstractly ideal, i.e., an infinite which strives, but fails, to 
incorporate the finite. This Schelling terms schematic. Or it is abstractly 
real, i.e., a finite which points to an infinite, but fails to reach it. This is 
termed allegoric. But the system, as well as each sub-system, must complete 
itself in a synthesis in which finite and infinite, real and ideal, become iden. 
tical. This form of existence is called symbolic. 

We need not dwell on the place of art among the functions of mind. 
For we have already considered this point in the system of 1800, and the 
present doctrine is practically unchanged. But what was then product of 
the self is now one side in the equation of the Absolute. And this change 
has new and far-reaching implications. 

The equation of the Absolute requires not only that nature should strive 
toward mind, but also that mind must somehow turn to nature. Science 
seeks to know it ; morality, to transform it ; art, to represent it. But this 
is not to say that there is a complete reciprocity in the relation of nature 
and mind. At the risk of destroying his equation, Schelling must assert 
that mind is a higher potency than nature. For while nature strives to 
dissolve into mind, mind certainly does not seek to disappear in nature. 

Nature may strive toward ideality but it cannot reach it. It is therefore 
a mere allegory of the Absolute. But mind, in striving toward reality, never 
loses its native ideality. Thus science is not empirical reception, but the 
bringing of facts under laws. Morality is not obedience to empirical inclina- 
tion, but the realization of the Ideal. Art finally is not the imitation of 
nature, but the representation of an infinite Idea in a finite product. The 
artist does not imitate nature : he transfigures it. Nature is the finite with 
a nisus toward infinity ; art is the synthesis of finiteness and infinity. Nature 
is a mere allegory of the Absolute ; art, its symbolic representation. 

From this construction follows the momentous conclusion that art is 
not only a potency of the Absolute but its highest potency. Nature, and 
even science and morality, are all one-sided expressions of the Divine. Art 
is its complete representation in finite form.” 


Fg. I. v. 369. 
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This raises the question : how is art, as the highest potency of the Ab- 
lute, related to the Absolute itself? We may perhaps say that art is 
aplicitly what the Absolute is implicitly. The Absolute is that pristine 
identity in which the ideal and the real are blotted out : art is their synthesis 
after separation. The Absolute is neither real nor ideal : art is the unity of 
both. 

But the terms implicit and explicit are ambiguous. For the explicit 
may be more, or less, real than the implicit. Thus the Neoplatonic One is 
more real, but less explicit, than its emanations ; but the transcendental 
Ego of the Kantians is both less real and less explicit than its expressions, 
Schelling’s Absolute may be regarded as a synthesis of the Neoplatonic 
One and the transcendental Ego. Like the former, it possesses all reality 
and is thus simple identity ; but like the latter, it requires process and 
contradiction in order to be real.*4 

From this it follows that here the implicit and the explicit are equally 
ral, and that philosophy and art are equally absolute.*> The philosopher 
constructs a system whose ultimate aim and effect is the absolute denial of 
difference.** The artist holds on to the finite but builds the infinite into it. 
What the philosopher achieves by means of ideas the artist achieves by 
means of the products of aesthetic imagination. 


V 


Schelling has now defined the place of art in the Absolute. As a result 
of this definition, he is confronted with a gigantic task : the construction 
of all forms of art as a world, a system.’ For if it is true that art represents 
by means of the aesthetic imagination exactly what philosophy represents by 
means of ideas, then art must reflect, in a form appropriate to it, the whole 
system of potencies. It too must have a real side, an ideal side, and the 
dialectical movement toward synthesis in both. It is little wonder that 
Schelling is not altogether successful in the construction of such a system. 
What is surprising is that he succeeds as well as he does. 

Nature is the Absolute in finite form. To this must correspond a form 
of art which, while expressing the Infinite or Ideal, is compelled to represent 
itin a finite, alien form. This is the world of the figurative arts. We cannot 
here discuss these in detail ; for limitations of space compel us to confine 
ourselves to the literary arts. Suffice it to say that the figurative arts ascend 
from music through painting to sculpture. Each represents the Ideal in a 


*“Schelling expresses the relationship between the Absolute in itself, and the Absolute 
in the form of art, by means of the untranslatable terms ‘ Urbild’ and ‘ Gegenbild ’. 
The Urbild is in a sense logically and metaphysically prior to the Gegenbild. Never- 
theless, the Gegenbild is not inferior : it is explicitly contrasted with a mere Platonic 
Abdruck (I. v. 369). 

*]. v. 369, 381. 

Cf, I. v. 381 : ‘ Die Philosophie ist . . . in der erscheinenden idealen Welt ebenso 
das Aufloesende aller Besonderungen, wie es Gott in der urbildlichen ist ’. 


21. vy. 357. The organic unity of all arts is, of course, a quite general romantic 
idea. Schelling attempts to provide it with a metaphysical justification, 
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real medium and shows, because of the medium, certain analogies to nature. 
But none of them imitates nature. For they differ from nature in placing 
the Ideal into the medium. Niobe is cold, mute stone. But there is life 
in the death of this stone, and Niobe’s cry of anguish, though frozen and 
mute, still resounds.* 

Mind is the Absolute in the form of ideality or universality. To this 
must correspond a form of art which expresses the Ideal in ideal form, 
This is the art of the word. Language is an artistic medium superior to 
matter in that it is not purely particular. But neither is it, like thought, 
purely universal ; and if it were it could not be an aesthetic medium at all, 
Language is at once particular act of speaking and universal content.” 
It is real in that, in particular sound, inflection, accent, it expresses particular, 
present feeling. But it also expresses a meaning which transcends partic. 
ularity. Language is by its very nature symbolic. It is for that reason the 
most perfect aesthetic medium, placed at the disposal of the artist, as it 
were, by the divine Artist himself. 

Still, language is only a medium of art, not art itself. For it may, as 
in prose, be used for non-aesthetic purposes. The art of the word must 
express an absolute meaning, and it must express this meaning symbolically, 
i.e., make it live in the particular act of speaking itself. The art of the word 
is poetry. 

In poetry, then, as in all art, there is a necessary connection between 
form and content. And the system of poetic arts will be at once a system 
of poetic ideas, and of forms of poetry. 

The first form of poetry is the lyric.8° This may be defined as the real 
form of poetry, for it represents the finite, particular subject. Not, to be 
sure, the simply-finite, empirical person : for his self-expression is not poetry 
at all. Rather, the lyric takes the particular person as absolute ; as the 
particular who seeks, and finds, universality in himself. The lyrical poem 
is a rhythmic movement, back and forth, between particularity and uni- 
versality. And the whole process is presented as taking place in the person 
of the poet himself; he moves with his subject because he is his subject. 
The subject-matter of the lyric are the moods, feelings, passions of the poet 
himself.3! 

The principle of the lyric is therefore absolute subjectivity or freedom. 
But this is not freedom as opposed to necessity. Since freedom is here 
taken as absolute it recognizes no external necessity : it carries its own 
necessity, as it were, in itself. This freedom is therefore not moral freedom 

*8T, v. 484. 

7. v. 502. 

*°The epic is temporally prior to the lyric. Also (as we shall see), it would seem to 
be logically prior in that it represents an identity from which difference has not yet 
broken loose. Nevertheless, Schelling is inclined: to give the lyric dialectical priority : 
apparently because this makes possible the analogy of the series lyric-epic-drama to 
the series music-painting-sculpture (I. v. 639 ff., 649 ff.), on the one hand ; to the series 


science-morality-art (I. v, 645 ff.), on the other, 
317. v. 641, 
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but passion or license. And the beauty of the lyric is the beauty of absolute 
license. 

Accordingly, the lyric will recognize no law for either its content or its 
form. It will dwell, now on the profound, now on the trite ; and then again 
not dwell at all but quickly shift from place to place. It will also shift from 
thythm to rhythm, from metre to metre ; and it finds the most even metre 
the least appropriate. 

The lyric may thus appear to be sheer chaos. But it is chaos, as it were, 
with a pattern. Its beauty lies in a licentious playfulness, which scorns an 
external law only because it carries within itself its own law, latent and 
inarticulate but nevertheless real. 

The radical antithesis of the lyric is the epic. This may be defined as 
the ideal form of poetry, for it tells a universal story, of which the deeds 
and fortunes of individuals are merely a part. Nor is it merely an arbitrary 
story, one story among others. It is a story with an inner necessity ; indeed, 
it is the story which the poet hears, as it were, in the Absolute itself.*? The 
epic is the universal story because it represents a pristine identity from 
which particularity has not yet broken loose. 

The epic reflects this universality in both content and form. Its content 
cannot be arbitrary, and it cannot be the random creation of the individual 
poet. It must be a story of heroes, demi-gods and gods ; and this story must 
be the product of the entire age. In other words, the material of the epic 
is mythology. As regards form, the epic must begin and end abruptly, 
arbitrarily. It must indicate in its form that it tells a story whose true 
beginning and end lie in infinity ; and that therefore any finite beginning 
and end are arbitrary. The metre of the epic must be the most even. For 
the epic tells a story which is one, a story equally containing the great and 
the petty, the profound and the trivial. The very identity of all parts of 
the story is its essence, and it must never raise its voice. 

The principle of the epic is thus objectivity or necessity. But this is 
not yet a necessity opposed by freedom, and therefore it does not yet appear 
as fate. In the Homeric epic—the ideal, if not the only epic—there is no 
instance of rebellion against fate.43 Men and gods may weep at the dis- 
pensations of necessity, but they do not rise up against it. This would be 
possible only if freedom had an absolute of its own : if it were moral con- 
sciousness. But the epic hero is not a moral hero, and mythological gods 
are not moral gods. Thus in the epic freedom is as yet implicit within neces- 
sity. This form of poetry ‘ represents action in the identity of freedom and 
necessity ’,°4 i.e., in the identity of innocence. 

All poetry, being speech, must move. But the lyrical poem makes the 
particular absolute ; it therefore moves absolutely. What is in movement 
are moods and feelings, and these are the poet’s own. But the epic makes 

27. v. 646, 651. 


37, v. 647. 
47. v. 646. 
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universality absolute. It must therefore, though moving in time, symbolize | 


indifference to time.** This is possible only if the movement falls, not into 
the poet himself, but into external actions which he narrates. These move, 
but the poet himself does not. For he cannot appear in the epic. ‘ Achilles 
weeps . . . for his friend Patroclus ; but the poet appears neither moved 
nor unmoved, for he does not appear at all ’.°6 The beauty of the epic lie 
in this divine indifference : to symbolize history from the standpoint of 
God, the poet must, as it were, become God.* 

But neither the lyric nor the epic are poetry in its highest form. For 
the epic represents only an identity in which difference lies dormant, and 
the lyric, a difference which does not recognize identity. In the highest 
form of poetry both must make an explicit appearance. Necessity must 
become fate, and freedom, moral freedom. They must appear together, 
and yet both appear as absolute. They must, therefore, become involved 
in absolute conflict. This happens in tragedy. 

Fate and freedom, to be what they are, must both be invincible. For 
if either of them is not, there is no tragic conflict. But they must also both 
suffer defeat. For if they cannot touch each other there is no conflict at 
all. This is the essence of the tragic situation. 

Accordingly, it is not enough for the tragic hero merely to suffer, or 
even to suffer unjustly. For in either case his suffering need not affect his 
freedom. He might triumph over his suffering with a contempt born of 
the knowledge of his justice. Fate must attack freedom at its very source 
and yet, in the very act of destroying it, recognize it. This it can do only 
by making the hero innocently guilty. The tragic condition in its purity 
is innocent guilt, and the truly tragic hero is Oedipus. 

But this situation is poetically intolerable. The tragic contradiction, 
though absolute, must be resolved. How is this possible ? 

Freedom must administer to fate precisely the defeat which it suffers : 
it must recognize it, yet in the very act of recognition destroy it. This it 
can do only by ceasing to fight the foe. For just as freedom, to be moral 
freedom, requires a fate which to oppose, so fate remains fate only so long 
as freedom opposes it. Oedipus freely atones for the crime of which he is 
innocently guilty. And this act of atonement ends the tragic conflict. Fate 
and freedom have both won and lost : they are transfigured into a higher 
identity. 

The tragic theme cannot be told in the form of narrative. For unlike 
the epic hero, the tragic hero has broken loose from the objective power ; 
and the poet must identify himself with him, in terror and pity. But on 
the other hand, the poet cannot wholly identify himself with the hero, 
breaking out into lyrical verse. For he must also detach himself from the 
hero, and observe his conflict with fate. Thus the poet must, and yet cannot, 

8]. v. 650. 

37. v. 652 ff. 

87], v. 652. 
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identify himself with the hero ; he must be moved, and yet look on. This is 
possible only if the tragic hero is presented objectively, as in the epic, yet 
in a form which enables him to make his case against the objective power : 
in other words, if instead of being merely narrated, the tragic conflict is 
enacted. The tragic theme requires the form of drama. 

In art, Schelling has told us, ‘a contradiction is resolved which is 
absolute, and insoluble elsewhere ’.38 Both the contradiction and the resol- 
ution reach their highest form in the tragic drama. Its beauty is the most 
inexhaustible. For it symbolizes in the most perfect form the identity of 
the deepest tranquillity and the most bacchantic frenzy*®® which is the essence 
of the Absolute. 


VI 


It is hardly necessary to point out that in the foregoing Schelling has 
given a system, not of poetry, but merely of Greek poetry. And if it were 
offered as an account of all poetry it could not be taken seriously. Schelling, 
however, does treat modern poetry ; but he is able to treat it only in terms 
of a theory of history. This, as we shall see, creates a philosophical problem 
of the first magnitude. Schelling must relate his concept of art to a concept 
of history : but the one threatens to destroy the other. 

In the Philosophie der Kunst and other writings of the same period,*° 
Schelling puts forward an interpretation of history more or less common to 
the romantics of his age. In this interpretation, history is divided into two 
sharply opposed periods : the ancient or pagan, and the modern or Christian. 
In the ancient world, the Infinite lives as embodied in the finite universe. 
Man finds the presence of God in Nature, and there is no need to seek a 
God beyond it. Man experiences Nature as a divine, organic unity, and 
himself as an harmonious part of it. This experience is expressed in myth- 
ology. Ancient mythology represents the Divine, as manifold, finite and 
present. The last characteristic is perhaps the most important. God is 
experienced not as Beyond, but as Presence. And the mythology which 
springs from this experience is therefore not the artificial product of indi- 
viduals ; it reflects the experience of the race. 

The spirit of the modern or Christian world is the diametrical opposite. 
Here the bond once uniting finiteness and infinity is broken. The world 
has become a godless world, and God, an infinite Beyond. He is no longer 
present, but has become the object of infinite longing. Man can thus no 
longer feel at home in the finite world. 

From this it follows that while the ancient world was one world, the 
modern world is broken up into a thousand fragments. For a God who is 
present is present in one form ; but a God who must be sought may be sought 
in an infinity of ways. Thus while the spirit of the ancient world lived in 

%Cf, above, note 13. 

We are alluding to the famous passage in the preface to Hegel’s Phenomenology. 


“Notably the eighth lecture of the Vorlesungen ueber die Methode des akademischen 
Studiums of 1803, I. v. 286 ff. 
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the social organism, spirit in the modern world lives in the isolated individual. 

God, though sought, is never found in the modern world. Hence mytho. 
logy in the ancient sense is impossible here. Modern mythology, such as it 
is, cannot be natural but only historical.4! Its symbols are experienced as 
forever inadequate, and vanish into the past. 

The implications of this view of history for poetry are neatly summarised 
by A. W. Schlegel : ‘ The poetry of the ancients expressed possession, whereas 
ours is the poetry of longing .*** In Schelling’s view, ancient poetry is the 
creation of the race ; modern poetry, of individuals. Ancient poetry is a 
complete system ; in modern poetry, poetic forms interpenetrate ; and if 
there is a system, it is incomplete. The poetry of the Greeks finds symbolic 
forms wholly adequate ; the symbols of the moderns are experienced as 
forever inadequate. In Schelling’s language, ancient poetry is symbolic, 
whereas modern poetry is allegorical. 

But is then modern poetry not a contradiction in terms ? Morality may 
merely seek the Absolute ; art must possess it. Art must be symbolic ; but 
the modern age is merely allegorical. How then is art possible in the modern 
world ? Schelling replies : ‘ Art demands the finite and complete ; but the 

. modern age destroys . . . boundaries and strives toward the unlimited. 
In this conflict, the individual artist must appear on the scene. He must 
make his demands in absolute freedom. He must seek to create lasting 
shapes out of the fickle formlessness of the age ’.44 The modern poet lives, 
not in a whole, but in a mere fragment. His poetic duty consists in trans- 
forming this fragment into a whole of his own. Ancient poetry grew out 
of a universal mythology. The great modern poets—Dante, Cervantes, 
Shakespeare, Goethe 





had each to create his own mythology. 

As modern, then, the modern poet can only seek but not find the Divine. 
But as poet he must represent a Presence, not a Beyond. Schelling in effect 
concludes that since God is beyond, the poet must deify the search for God. 
Romantic subjectivism could find no more eloquent expression. 

Of all poetic forms, the lyric is least affected by the great historic change. 
For it expresses that subjective, particular emphasis which is the universal 
modern condition. Even so, there are differences. The ancient lyric tends 
to exalt robust pleasure and manly virtues, while the modern tends to 
dissolve into romantic longing. The ancient lyric grows out of an organic 
unity with society ; the modern, out of inwardness, and a sense of alienation. 
It is no accident that ancient lyrical poetry appeared at the time of greatest 
social harmony, while the modern made its appearance in the fourteenth 
century, a time of social unrest. 

But while the lyric survives in the modern world, relatively unchanged, 


“1J, v. 288. 
42Vorlesungen ueber dramatische Kunst und Literatur, Leipzig 1846, p. 16. 


43]. v. 154 ff. This remark is found in the celebrated essay Ueber Dante in philo- 
sophischer Beziehung. Schelling regarded Dante as uniquely expressing the condition 
of modern poetry, and his work as sui generis, requiring separate treatment (I. v. 686). 
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the epic has of necessity disappeared.* For the epic expresses, in pristine 
form, the identity of finiteness and infinity which the modern world has 
lost. But there is a modern equivalent of the epic. This is the novel. 

The novel, like the epic, tells a story. But unlike the epic, this is not 
a story which the poet finds ready-made. It is a story of his own invention. 
The epical poet hears history in the Absolute ; the novelist has mere frag- 
ments at his disposal which he must transform into an absolute. Hence the 
epic is the story : the novel, one story among others. The epic is a narrative 
in which the poet himself does not appear. The novel too is a narrative 
which leaves the poet outside. But here he remains only relatively outside. 
For the novel as a whole reflects his standpoint. And this standpoint is 
not, like that of the epic, the standpoint of God ; it is only relatively objective, 
one of many standpoints possible. Thus while the epic is absolutely uni- 
versal, the novel is only relatively so; and while the epic has neither be- 
ginning nor end, the novel has both. 

The lyric survives in the modern world while the epic does not. The 
tragic drama is the synthesis of the lyrical and the epical. Hence it survives, 
but in surviving is radically transformed. 

Ancient tragedy represents the finite or subjective as in clash with the 
infinite or objective. But in the modern world the infinite is eternal Beyond, 
and such a clash is therefore impossible. Christianity cannot permit a fate 
which destroys freedom. It can at best permit a devil. But the devil can 
only tempt freedom ; he cannot destroy it. There is no room in Christianity 
for the notion of innocent guilt, and the tragic conflict between human 
freedom and divine fate is here impossible. 

From this it follows that tragedy can survive in the modern world in 
only one way : fate must fall, not into the Deity, but into the subject himself. 
The hero of Shakespearean tragedy is in conflict, not with a cosmic necessity, 
but with the necessity of his own character. 

But while the fate of the Greeks is one, the number of possible characters 
is infinite. Hence while the ancient drama represents the tragedy of man, 
the modern drama can represent only the tragedy of types of men. And 
the nature of each type has an element of absolute irrationality. This too 
must find dramatic expression. In Greek tragedy, there can be no extraneous 
elements. The modern tragedy must on purpose mix the accidental with 
the necessary, and the comic must irrationally alternate with the tragic. 

Goethe’s Faust comes as close to absolute universality as tragedy can 
in the modern world. But even this work does not wholly reach it. Faust 
comes into conflict, not with an objective force without, but with the force 
of his restless search within. This is his inner fate. But it is the fate, not 
of man, but of modern man. 


VII 
From the foregoing it may seem to follow that Schelling must regard 


“Schelling is prepared, however, to permit exceptions which prove the rule. Cf, 
e.g. his remarks on Hermann und Dorothea, 1. v. 657. 
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modern poetry, if as art at all, at least as an inferior form of art. Art must 
be the presence in the finite of the Infinite. But modern poetry merely 
points to the Infinite, and possesses as present merely the search for it, 
The advent of Christianity, it may seem, was a catastrophe. Genuine art 
was possible in the ancient world : in the modern world, it is not. 

But Schelling seeks at all costs to avoid this conclusion. He firmly 
maintains that ancient and modern art are equals ; that they each possess 
what the other lacks. Modern art may merely seek what ancient art possess- 
es ; but it seeks it in a higher and more comprehensive form. It was necessary 
that the finite and Infinite should have been separated, in order that the 
Infinite could be sought in this higher form. And the advent of Christianity, 
far from being a catastrophe, was on the contrary a meaningful dialectical 
development. In short, Schelling attempts to save modern art by histori- 
cizing all art. 

But this attempt threatens to destroy Schelling’s very concept of art. 
As we have seen, the central doctrine which gives rise to his metaphysics of 
art is that art is unhistorical. Science and morality forever seek ; art forever 
possesses. Theory and practice are historical ; aesthetic production is not. 
Now it seems that art too is historical ; for both ancient and modern art 
are incomplete. And with this conclusion Schelling’s aesthetic idealism 
may seem to be destroyed in its foundations. 

Schelling can save his metaphysics of art in only one way. This is by 
becoming prophet. If past art has failed to attain the perfect presence of 
the Divine, and if art must nevertheless attain this presence : then future 
art must succeed where the past has failed. And the past must be under- 
stood as the dialectical preparation of the final synthesis. 

The art of the future will seek the Infinite sought by the moderns; 
but it will find it in the manner of the ancients. It will preserve the com- 
plexity of the modern world, but it will transcend its chaos and disharmony, 
and be one world. The mythology of the future will incorporate all modern 
mythologies ; but, like the mythology of the ancients, it will be one. The 
poetry of the future will preserve the infinity of modern poetic ideas and 
forms ; but it will, like the poetry of the ancients, culminate in a supreme 
synthesis of ideas and forms. The supreme synthesis of the ancient world 
was the tragic drama of Greece. The synthesis of the future poetry will be 
the drama in a new and higher form ; a drama in which all modern ideas 
and furms of expression can achieve a divine unity.“ 

The philosopher can prophesy this blessed future, though the artist 
himself cannot. For, at present at least, he alone stands above history.” 

*5As a result of this historization, the Greek period—the period of absolute harmony 


—turns out to be the tragic period of mankind (I. v. 290) : its harmony was a relative, 
not an absolute harmony after all, and it was therefore subject to dialectical destruction. 
**It is interesting to note that R. Wagner thought of himself as doing more or less 
exactly what Schelling prophesied the future artist would and should be doing! Schel- 
ling also speaks of a future epic to which he ascribes a similar synthesizing function 
(I. v. 153 ff.). 
*7J, v. 350 ff, 
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But he cannot make it come to pass. For he can merely understand abstractly 
and implicitly what only art itself can make real and explicit. In its search 
for the new God, art had to turn away from the presence of the old, and set 
out on a long pilgrimage. Only art itself can lead us to the goal, and establish 
the new Jerusalem. 


VIII 


Schelling’s Philosophie der Kunst is an uneven work. The profound is 
mixed in it with the absurd, the mature with the ill-considered. It abounds 
in obscurities owing to shifts in terminology, or even in doctrine. Schelling 
appears to have written different parts of the work at different times, without 
ever welding the parts into a genuine whole. He was himself aware of these 
weaknesses. For he regarded only a few parts of this work as worthy of 
publication,** and it was never published in his lifetime. The state of the 
Philosophie der Kunst is such that every interpreter, to give an interpretation 
at all, has had to omit much that would not fit into it. We wish to make it 
clear that the present study is no exception. 

A number of explanations may be given for these shortcomings. Thus 
we may attribute them to Schelling’s comparative lack of first hand ac- 
quaintance with the arts. For this compelled him to rely to a large extent 
on the work of others ; and it is difficult to organize the finished work of 
others into a genuine unity. Or we may trace the trouble to his comparative 
lack of systematic power ; for he was notoriously inferior in this respect to 
Fichte and Hegel. Finally, we may find fault with the whole concept of a 
speculative system of the arts.4® Whatever the merit of such explanations, 
the basic explanation is much simpler. Schelling lectured on the philosophy 
of art in the years 1802-4. But in 1804 he was already beginning to abandon 
the system of which that philosophy is an application. And his next major 
work—the On Freedom of 1809—shows a complete break with it. Like all 
great philosophers, Schelling never wasted time on working out a philosophy 
which he had abandoned. 

The thesis of 1800 is: art is the only true revelation. In 1802-4 this 
becomes : the identity of finite and Infinite, striven for everywhere, becomes 
actual in art. But from 1809 on the finite appears as divorced from the 
Infinite by a catastrophic gulf. Art becomes the mere creation of finite 
spirit ; and no such creation can achieve the presence of God. If man is to 
find God, this is now possible only if God reveals Himself. With this con- 

‘8Notably the section on tragedy, cf. I. v. xvii. 

“Despite popular misconceptions to the contrary, Schelling had a healthy respect 
for the variegations of empirical fact, at least in fields with which he was reasonably 
well acquainted. He wrote : ‘Ich hasse nichts mehr als das geistlose Bestreben, die 
Mannigfaltigkeit der Naturursachen durch erdichtete Identitaeten zu vertilgen ’ (I. ii. 
347). On the other hand, the desire to do justice to empirical fact frequently conflicted 
with the metaphysical requirements of the Absolute. A contemporary astutely observed 
how Schelling was apt to escape such conflicts : ‘ Schelling . . . hilft sich . . . ., wie 
ein Freund von mir sehr richtig bemerkt, dass er in Miszellen und Notizen auswirft, 


was er im Absoluten nicht setzen kann’ (Letter of A. L. Huelsen to A. W. Schlegel, 
Briefe deutscher Romantiker, ed. W. A. Koch, Leipzig 1938, p. 192). 
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clusion, Schelling loses interest in art and the philosophy of art.5° For the 
system of aesthetic idealism must be replaced by a philosophy of revelation.» 


Emit L. FackENHEIM 
University of Toronto. 


°°For Schelling’s later development, cf. E. L. Fackenheim : ‘ Schelling’s Philosophy 


of Religion ’ (University of Toronto Quarterly, vol. XXII, 1952-3, pp. 1-17). 


‘Schelling died in 1854, and this essay is published in honour of the centenary of 
this event. 


ERRATA 


In Professor Child’s article, * History as Practical ’ (July 1954) : 
Page 203, line 3, delete comma after ‘ declares ’ 
Page 207, line 3 of the quotation from Jomini, substitute ‘ me ° for 
‘them ’ 
Page 212, line 11, delete ‘ been ’ 
Page 215, note 53, substitute ‘ VI’ for ‘IV’ 
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BENEDETTO CROCE AND OXFORD!" 


On 4 November 1943, I was nearing the end of a short stay with the 
Psychological Warfare Branch of the United States 5th Army at Naples. 
Finding that two of its members were about to visit Benedetto Croce at 
Sorrento in order to discuss with him the appointment of an editor for some 
newspaper, I attached myself to the party and we drove over to pay our 
call. 

We arrived in Sorrento a little before the time appointed. I remember 
that war seemed very far away as we gazed down from the balcony of the 
Tramontana Hotel on the vividly blue water at its foot. At the landing- 
stage 200 feet below us a small boat was landing a cargo of the reddest 
apples I ever saw. 

I had heard Croce lecture in Oxford ten years before, but I had never 
met him personally. While my companions discussed their business, I 
looked at the backs of many vellum-bound books in the handsome bookcases 
which stood against the walls of his study. My speaking knowledge of 
Italian is not good, but I quickly realised that my friends’ arguments were 
meeting with no success, and that the editor would certainly be Croce’s 
candidate. 

When the psychological warriors had yielded gracefully to the old man’s 
logic—he was then seventy-eight—he turned to me, and in fluent French— 
I had already explained my linguistic limitations—he told me that the 
shelves I was looking at contained no more than a few of his better bound 
books. He was, he said, much worried because the bulk of his library had 
been stored in the monastery cellars at Monte Cassino, which was at the 
moment under heavy gunfire from both sides. 

After telling me that he was eagerly expecting a copy of Sylvia Sprigge’s 
English translation of La Storia come Pensiero e Azione, he began with zest 
to talk of Oxford, which he had first visited in 1923 to receive an honorary 
doctorate. His recollections were vivid and affectionate. He spoke of his 
old friend J. A. Smith—‘ un esprit trés clair ’—as whose guest he had stayed 
in Magdalen College accompanied by his daughter—‘ the only woman ’, he 
chuckled, ‘ who had every stayed in the College’; of R. G. Collingwood 
(neither of us had heard the news of his death), who up to the war had written 
him such excellent letters ; of E. F. Carritt, who had talked so interestingly 
of the relation between Kant’s aesthetic doctrine and the German romantic 
revival, and had translated into English the lecture on Shelley’s Defence 
of Poetry which Croce had given when he visited Oxford again in 1933. 


1The original of an article which appeared in La Rivista di Filosofia, July 1953. 


2Croce notes this interview under 4 November in ‘ Quando I’Italia era tagliata in 
dye ’, Quaderni della Critica, 1946, No. 6, 
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Our talk then turned to the political and philosophical desolation of Europe, 
Croce leaping from topic to topic with the unquenchable activity and gusto 
of a mind which seemed eternally young for all the breadth and depth of 
its wisdom. Only here and there a biting jest or a flash of royal scorn be. 
trayed the Italian who had suffered with his country in all her sorrows 
but had never for one moment let them warp his strong judgment of good 
and evil, true and false. I did not find it surprising that Mussolini had 
thought it best to leave this man alone. 

Seven years later I sent Croce two books of my own on Hegel. One I 
had published soon after war was declared, the other in 1950. I had been 
in some doubt whether I ought to trouble him, and I expected no more than 
a polite acknowledgment. He responded immediately by discussing both 
books briefly in La Critica and by giving them for longer review to a favourite 
pupil, whom he further persuaded to undertake the labour of translating 
the first of them into Italian. I could scarcely credit this lively interest in 
the work of a foreign scholar barely known to him, an interest all the more 
generous because even Benedetto Croce had now begun to feel old. Ina 
letter in his own clear and flowing hand which he wrote me at the time he 
paints a self-portrait which will always remain with me: ‘ Dal 1943 sono 
passati sette anni, a capo dei quali posso dire di essere diventato veramente 
vecchio, perché sto per raggiungere gli 85 anni. Tuttavia la mente si mobil- 
izza ancora immediatamente quando si tratta di studii, e cosi continuo a 
lavorare. Ma non Le nascondo che una grande stanchezza e un desiderio 
di chiudere gli occhi mi danno le condizioni del mondo. 

‘Una lunga vita tranquilla e poi aver vissuto dolorosamente due guerre 
mi tolgono la forza di assistere a una terza di esse ’. 

The process of history was not in England particularly favourable to 
the reception of the Crocean philosophy. When Croce first visited Oxford, 
and even before that when lamentably incompetent English versions of his 
major works by Douglas Ainslie were appearing, the tide had begun to 
set against idealism. The English were beginning to revert to their native 
empiricism, which Croce somewhere happily calls ‘ersatz philosophy’. 
Certainly the Estetica and the Breviario produced a lasting effect—almost, 
one might say, a lasting change of climate—in the sphere of English artistic 
and literary criticism. Of that the invitation which resulted in the appearance 
of Croce’s important article on aesthetic in the 1929 edition of the Encyelo- 
pedia Britannica was a very evident symptom. But it also signalised the 
dearth of serious philosophical aestheticians in England. Few of the Oxford 
philosophers still sympathetic to idealism had any special interest in aes- 
thetics. Their main concern was logic. They continued to prefer that type 
of idealist doctrine which had grown up in Oxford in the 19th century. 
F. H. Bradley, the most distinguished of them, who lived till 1924, had for 
forty years been attacking both formal logic and the semi-psychological 
inductive logic of empiricists like J. S. Mill with weapons borrowed from 
Hegel. But the chief of these was not the dialectical method, which he mis- 
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trusted or at any rate regarded as an ideal too remote and unrealisable 
for logicians to work with, but the principle of identity in difference as 
it appears in Hegel’s logic of Essence. Though Bradley and his followers 
accepted the notion of the Absolute as fundamental, they were inclined to 
shrink from any Hegelian attempt to articulate its structure in systematic 
detail. Their position is well summed up in Bradley’s own words : ‘ Even 
if Hegel’s construction has failed, Hegel’s criticism is on our hands. And 
whatever proceeds by ignoring this is likely, I will suggest, to be mere 
waste of time’. Their battle against empiricism was largely fought at a 
comparatively low level. The judgment of sense-perception, the nature of 
relations, the true character of inference as exemplified in common-sense 
and scientific thinking, were conspicuous among the topics of their polemic. 
But although they mistrusted the elaborate system-building of Hegel, most 
of them at the same time found Italian idealism too empty of content. It did 
not appear to them plausible to confine, with Croce, philosophical insight to 
a dialectic of four ‘ distincts’ and a dialectic by synthesis of opposites within 
these ‘ distincts ’, and they found the ‘actualism’ of Gentile even more 
tenuous. They conceived it a proper task of philosophy to show the working 
of identity in difference (not necessarily and only in opposition) in all 
sorts of thinking. The ‘ coherence theory ’, viz. the view, originating more 
or less with Bradley, that the criterion of truth is the union of coherence 
and comprehensiveness, carries with it the doctrine that truth and reality 
are matters of degree. It implies that thought and all other forms of ex- 
perience must remain for the philosopher the activities of a finite experient 
who is never more than partially self-transcending. On Bradley’s view the 
Absolute is immanent in those activities and for that reason it alone affords 
the criterion by which they must and can be judged. But the vast disparity 
between human achievement theoretical or moral and the ideal of absolute 
perfection which was its motive and is the criterion of its value was always 
acutely present to Bradley’s mind. He saw the world of human activity 
as always in a degree real, but as always also in a degree apparent, and in 
his chief work, Appearance and Reality, the emphasis lies heavily on appear- 
ance, on the inability of this that and the other shape of experience to 
sustain under criticism its claim to be fully real. This dual character of 
experience as an activity at once of Absolute spirit and of finite minds was 
a constant preoccupation of British idealists from T. H. Green onwards. 
They were too sceptical to believe that they could elaborate the degrees of 
reality into a Hegelian system of perfectly coincident opposites, but they 
found a non-pyramidal cycle of four ‘ distincts ’ far too simple. Their own 
attitude implied both an apex above and a base below human experience. 
Gentile constantly, even Croce sometimes, was criticized as a subjective 
idealist. They accepted as matter for philosophic discussion a great deal 
which Croce dismissed as belonging to a realm of pseudo-concepts quite 
insusceptible of philosophic analysis. They were not inclined to confuse 
economic with moral action, but they were definitely hostile to the view 
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that natural science and mathematics are practical and not theoretical 
disciplines. 

The British idealists thus retained strong traces of the empiricism which 
they had set out to combat. They attempted to reform it rather than destroy 
it. Even Bernard Bosanquet, who had written a scholarly history of aes. 
thetics under Hegelian influence,’ did not react favourably to Croce’s 
Estetica. KE. F. Carritt, on the other hand, one of Oxford’s few other aes. 
theticians, was, though metaphysically a realist, far more appreciative. In 
a memorial lecture on Croce delivered in Oxford he warmly acknowledged 
his great debt to many of Croce’s aesthetic doctrines. It might be debated 
whether there is much logical consistency in the effort to combine any part 
of Croce’s teaching with a realist metaphysic, but the admiration of a realist 
is at least in itself no small tribute to Croce’s greatness. 

The only quite whole-hearted Crocean among Oxford thinkers was 
Professor J. A. Smith, Croce’s friend and host. It was, I think, his strong 
interest in linguistic studies which in the first place drew him to Croce. His 
prefatory note to R. G. Collingwood’s English translation of Croce’s Auto- 
biography (1927) sets Italian idealism in its true historical context clearly 
and briefly. He welcomes Croce and Gentile as twin stars arisen in the 
Italian quarter of the philosophic heavens, whose appearance ought to 
have been earlier recognised in other countries. Later, I think, his faith in 
Gentile waned. I can remember him saying to me that he could not make 
up his mind whether Gentile had advanced beyond Croce or not, but I 
ean also recall his speaking of Croce as his master and his defending in 
discussion all the main tenets of Croce’s philosophy. I have to depend on 
memory for these points because, for all his profound learning and his 
deservedly high repute in Oxford, J. A. Smith was a Socrates who found it 
so hard to satisfy himself with what he wrote that he published almost 
nothing. 

R. G. Collingwood, who succeeded to Smith’s chair in 1935, without 
doubt owed more than any other British philosophical writer to Croce. His 
first work of importance, Speculum Mentis (1924), was more influenced by 
Gentile than by Croce, although Gentile’s name does not appear in the 
Index. In all his subsequent works, a brilliant if uneven series which was 
cut short by his premature death in 1943, the inspiration of Croce is plain. 
One reviewer called his Essay on Philosophical Method (1933) ‘ a Crocification 
of Hegel’. It is a very able attempt to show the blending in philosophical 
thought of the dialectic of ‘ distincts ’ with the dialectic of opposites. Colling- 
wood came to philosophy with something of the same diversity of gifts, 
the same many-faceted humanism, as Croce, though he had not Croce’s 
extraordinary combination of intellectual with moral power. His philo- 
sophical style was perhaps superior to any Englishman’s since the eighteenth 
century. He was an excellent classical scholar and a distinguished historian 
of Roman Britain, the only British philosopher, in fact, who was both a 


%Croce calls it ‘sobrio e ben ordinato lavoro condotto con criterio eclettico tra 
)’Estetica di contenuto e |’Estetica della forma ’ (Estetica, ed. 5, p. 537). 
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historian and profoundly interested in the philosophy of history. He had 
some skill in painting—his father was an artist—and he was a competent 
architect’s draftsman. He told me, I remember, that he had taken singing 
lessons in order to improve his elocution as a lecturer. 

It would be a lengthy and difficult task to analyse in detail Collingwood’s 
agreement and disagreement with Croce, partly because he himself says so 
little about it, and partly because in his later work, when he was a sick man 
writing under sentence of death, there are traces of hurry and inconsistency. 
In his Principles of Art (1938), probably the best modern English book on 
aesthetics, he accords a more important status to the bodily work of art 
than does Croce, and although in his posthumously published lectures on 
The Idea of Nature he treats natural science as a form of thinking dependent 
on history, he does not conceive it as a purely practical discipline. Yet the 
influence of Croce (Gentile he had soon discarded) is everywhere very evi- 
dent, and one might have expected a more frequent acknowledgment of 
the fact. There is no mention of Croce’s name even in Collingwood’s Auto- 
biography (1938),4 where he tells how his own labours as an historian led 
him away from the realism in which he was brought up to a philosophical 
theory of history which, as he describes it, is closely akin to Croce’s, a kinship 
amply confirmed in those sections of the posthumous Idea of History (1946) 
in which he treats Croce’s views in detail. This silence is a little surprising, 
although no doubt on Collingwood’s view of history there is no question of 
plagiarism if one philosopher genuinely re-thinks the thought of another, 
especially if his own labours have led him more or less independently in 
the same direction. Collingwood did, moreover, make private amends for 
this public reticence. In La Critica of April 1946 Croce wrote a warmly 
appreciative article on Collingwood’s death, and it contains a letter in 
which the English philosopher freely acknowledges his debt. 

Outside Oxford I can recall little but a work of second-rate merit on 
Croce by the late Professor Wildon Carr of London University. Cambridge, 
the home of logical positivism and symbolic logic, was never very sym- 
pathetic to any brand of idealism. To-day idealism, even in Oxford and in 
the Scottish Universities where its hold was at one time strong, seems 
waning to extinction. Yet it is difficult to imagine an empiricist or a realist 
thinker growing to the moral and intellectual stature of a Benedetto Croce. 
Can one conceive a Comte, a Herbart, or a Bertrand Russell living for half 
a century the principal fount of culture in his native land, resisting for 
twenty years equally the threats and the flatteries of a detested regime, 
and in extreme old age after a shattering war still standing fast, a main tower 
of his country’s spiritual strength ? Hardly. 


G. R. G. Mure 
Merton College, Oxford. 


*Yet one wonders whether Croce’s Autobiography, which he had translated, was not 
very much in his mind when he wrote his own. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND LANGUAGE 


The Riddell Memorial Lectures, by the terms of their Trust, are concerned 
with ‘the relation between religion and contemporary developments of 
thought’, and especially as these developments bear on the ‘ tenets of 
Christianity ’. The twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth series of these Lectures 
have recently been given by Professor H. A. Hodges and Professor C. A. 
Coulson respectively.? 

Hodges begins by noting that the dominating concern of contemporary 
philosophy is with the ‘ critical study of human behaviour’. He rightly 
remarks that we look in vain over the contemporary scene for such speculative 
flights as might take us to the traditional heights of natural theology. 
Nevertheless it is his claim that from the linguistic concerns of contemporary 
philosophy the Christian can gain much illumination as to the character 
of the radical decision, the ‘ attitude’, which his ‘ standpoint’ involves. 
Coulson’s lectures, on the other hand, are the reflections of a scientist who 
is also a Christian, on what is involved in being both at once. While, as 
we might naturally expect, he is less explicitly philosophical, he raises, as 
we shall see, points which are of great philosophical importance in themselves 
and also specially relevant to Hodges’ position. Coulson urges that even 
though we must recognise that the disciplines of religion and science—to 
be more exact of Christianity and the several sciences—are very different 
indeed, they can nevertheless be united in a common total attitude. How 
far Coulson’s view entails a development and perhaps a modification of 
Hodges’ position ; whether there is a conflict or possible harmony between 
their outlooks, are points I hope to discuss later. Meanwhile I shall try to 
give a brief survey of each set of lectures before passing to such a comparison 
of their main themes as I have just mentioned. 

Hodges begins by developing the concept of ‘standpoint’: ‘a set of 
principles or presuppositions, together with the type of question to which 
they give rise and the way of looking at things which results from them, is 
what I call a standpoint’ (p. 15). The concept is also meant to cover all 
‘the resulting aims and methods’ as well as ‘ the way of seeing things to 
which these in turn give rise ’. To any such standpoint belongs a language, 
and there is in particular a ‘commonsense standpoint’ which finds ex- 
pression in ‘ ordinary language ’. 

Since with every standpoint there is associated a language, there is 
clearly the possibility of mixing both. As Hodges says : ‘linguistic con- 


1Languages, Standpoints and Attitudes. By H. A. Hopers. (University of Durham. 
Riddell Memorial Lectures). (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. Pp. 68. Price 5s). 


Christianity in an Age of Science. By C. A. Coutson. (University of Durham. 
Riddell Memorial Lectures). (London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. Pp. 53. Price 5s). 
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fusions are merely a symptom of confused standpoints’ (p. 21), and he is 
quite prepared to admit that ‘ much of metaphysics ’ has consisted of errors 
of this kind. Many traditional puzzles have arisen because standpoints 
have not been distinguished. But it is the mistake of much contemporary 
philosophy to regard metaphysical controversies as mistakes of language 
only, and not to see that something much ‘ deeper ’ is involved. In many 
important cases at least ‘ confusion of perspectives, i.e. of standpoints, is 
the deeper cause of the trouble ’ (p. 28). 

Suppose then philosophy becomes what we might call ‘standpoint- 
analysis’. It will then have, says Hodges, five characteristics. It will 
need : (a) to understand the standpoint it considers, (b) to be ‘ in a certain 
sense a dramatic study ’, (c) to be dialectical, (d) to be normative, judging 
between rival standpoints, and (e) it will then culminate in an existential 
judgment. The first three features fall closely together. Clearly if we are 
to assess standpoints we must bring to philosophy a sympathetic under- 
standing of our opponents. Having sympathized with ‘ changing standpoints 
and ways of regarding life ’, having in this way studied the history of philo- 
sophy, we shall then set about relating together the various standpoints 
to discern both agreement and conflict, and here will be the ‘ dramatic 
shape of philosophical thinking’. It will even have its dialogue form and 
organized symposia. We then pass to ‘ dialectic ’, or cross-argument, which 
serves to reveal some ‘ absolute principle’. The end of dialectic will thus 
be the display of standpoints. 

But all that is merely a preliminary to Hodges’ claim that at this stage 
there will emerge ‘ genuine conflicts of views, which cannot be brought to 
a reconciliation, and where analysis, by bringing clarity, does not also bring 
agreement, but rather sharpens the disagreement’ (p. 43). So we arrive 
by standpoint analysis at a plurality of standpoints and ‘ fundamental 
conflicts °. While some standpoints may be harmonized, not all can, and 
in the end choice between standpoints is a choice between incompatibles. 
Here is the need of an ‘ existential ’ choice in philosophy. Philosophers must 
face in the end ‘ real and fundamental conflicts ’, and in particular is this 
true of the Christian philosopher. Clearly it is important to know what sort 
of judgment is involved in this ‘ existential ’ choice. What sort of ‘ reasons ’ 
could be given for it? How could our own preferences for a standpoint be 
commended to others, or is everything arbitrary ? 

Hodges scorns, and with some justification, the charge of * irrationalism ’ 
which may here be thrust at him, and we may also agree that in judging 
between standpoints ‘ it is useless to seek a criterion in consistency ° (p. 62), 
for all standpoints must exhibit consistency to be worth discussion at all. 
But what then? The best Hodges can suggest is that on an ‘ existential ’ 
basis, the standpoint we adopt ‘ should open up possibilities of life, experi- 
ence, and activity ’ (p. 63). We must commend our basic attitude because 
it ‘ enriches ’ our experience, e.g. ‘ opens up the possibilities of intellectual 
life most widely ’ (p. 63). Belief thus becomes ‘ a moral act—ethical in the 
deepest sense ’ (p. 65). Hodges concludes by pointing out how this general 
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approach has relevance and importance for Christian apologetic. Nor is it 
solely because it illuminates the kind of position Christians hold and shows 
something of the logical status of their claims. Besides all this, Christian 
faith introduces ‘a decisive new factor’. It introduces ‘a new influence 
which is to bring understanding’ (p. 68). It introduces ‘ the enlightening 
action of God ’ (p. 68). How aptly, says Hodges, in this way, do the Christ. 
ian claims speak to our condition. 

So Hodges’ position is that when we have made use of all the considera. 
tions that linguistic philosophy can suggest to us for the resolution of philo. 
sophical puzzles and disputes, this will only be to reveal more fundamental 
conflicts. These will not be between ‘ standpoints ’ as he sometimes seems 
to say, but rather between ‘ basic standpoints’ or ‘ basic attitudes’. Con- 
flicts between such attitudes cannot be ‘ resolved ’ ; we must choose outright 
one or other of them. On what grounds do we make our choice ?. We choose 
that which is most ‘ existential "—which leads to the ‘ fullest ’ and ‘ richest’ 
experience. Whether we can and must go further is a point to which I 
would like to return later. Meanwhile let us look next at what Coulson 
says about the nature of Christian commitment. 

Coulson by no means denies that there is a large variety of ‘ stand- 
points ’. Indeed, in some ways, and rightly, he would complicate Hodges’ 
picture still further. But at the same time Coulson is moved by an overall 
desire to seek a unity between at any rate some standpoints ; to see if any 
can be combined, and especially those of science and religion. 

Turning to his account in rather more detail, the complication that he 
brings to Hodges’ picture comes from his insistence that for the purposes 
of scientific exposition very many different languages are needed, i.e. lang- 
uages with radically different concepts and structures. Scientists discover 
that to talk about the phenomena they ‘ observe’, ‘ one language is in- 
sufficient by itself. Some experiences are best linked up in terms of one 
language, some in terms of another’ (p. 15). The stock example is of course 
the need to have wave-language and particle-language in physics. So there 
has emerged the idea of ‘complementary languages’, the idea that the 
scientist brings to his work languages of different logics each of which fulfils 
a perfectly definite and useful function. So far it might seem that the 
possibility of any sort of unity between the sciences, let alone of a world 
view, was further off than ever. But Coulson will have no ‘ fragmentation 
of human experience’. He will not ‘ abandon the hope of making sense— 
one sense—out of our varied experience ’ (p. 7). How then does he set about 
this search for unity ? 

Coulson’s claim is that there is ‘ one fact’ which, as presupposed by all 
scientific languages, unites them, and does indeed make possible one total 
map of knowledge. This one fact is ‘an encounter with a purpose and a 
person to which (we) can give no lesser a name than God’ (p. 34). This, 
Coulson would say, is the common fact to which all discursive knowledge 
refers, the one fact in virtue of which the various languages can be united. 
So we have the claim that (1) all languages refer, however variously, to 4 
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common fact, and (2) despite the multiplicity of languages, there can never- 
theless be *‘ one language ’. At this point Coulson might seem to be thoroughly 
opposed to Hodges’ position. But before coming to a final judgment let 
us look in some detail at these two points. 

(1) What is the ‘one fact’? According to Coulson, it is something 
common between the shared joy of scientific discovery and struggle, and 
the Christian experience which centres in such phrases as ‘ Who, for 
the joy that was set before him endured the Cross’. It relates to what is 
common between the ‘ beauty ’ required of a scientific scheme (e.g. a ‘ neat ’ 
proof) and that which characterises poetry and art. Again the one fact is 
indicated by the use of certain common terms in religion and science, e.g. 
words like ‘ glory, splendour, majesty ’, and even ‘ struggle ’ and ‘ sacrifice ’. 
At any rate, in this kind of way, Coulson suggests that the sciences and 
theology alike are all trying to grapple with one fact, which includes but 
extends beyond what we might call the separate picture-facts of their 
several languages. It is this one fact into which their several subordinate 
languages gives each its own insight, the fact which is the justification for 
their being all united by a word such as ‘God’. Coulson notes that the 
only comparable word to challenge ‘God’ as such an integrator is ‘I’, 
and this would be solipsism, which he would reject. 

Elsewhere, as we have already noticed, this one fact is described as an 
‘interchange ’ or an ‘ encounter’. From this point of view Coulson’s claim 
is that the sciences and theology are together concerned with an endeavour 
to describe a subject-object encountering which is never wholly or adequately 
described in scientific language or any other public languages either. He 
exemplifies this claim by reference to a Darby and Joan who over the years 
have ‘in some sense . . . merged into one another’ (p. 52). Towards this 
merging each has made different and characteristic contributions which 
they would variously express; but of the merging neither could speak 
adequately. Likewise, Coulson would say, and in the same way presupposing 
a ‘common experience ’, ‘ the scientist brings his science, his models, and 
his concepts and his laws ; the artist brings his moments of illumination ; 
the historian his sense of pattern in the unending cycle of events’ (p. 52). 
No doubt the theologian brings his theology. In this way Coulson commends 
some kind of logically elusive encountering as that fact in which all dis- 
cursive knowledge finds its unity. 

But even admitting some plausibility for Coulson’s claim, the problem 
which immediately arises is: how do we elucidate suitable language in 
which to talk of this presupposed common fact, and how in particular will 
this language be related to the languages of science, history, and so forth ! 
Which is, of course, to bring us to our second point. 

(2) What, indeed, is the ‘ one language’? On the face of it, says Coulson, 
the Christian uses two kinds of language. Much of the language which he 
uses is ‘ actor-language ’"—‘ my Saviour, my Lord, my God’; and by con- 
trast with this there is ‘ spectator-language ’. The difference is expressed 
by Coulson in reference to the case of Roosevelt deciding whether or not to 
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declare war between the U.S.A. and Germany. His point could, I think,| 
be put like this. What happened to Roosevelt is something which only 
Roosevelt will ever know, and to which he could only refer adequately, if 
at all, by means of some odd language. Yet many people may have a view 
of what happened to Roosevelt on that day, and indeed this will be the view 
that we find in an official history of the war. In this way, and in relation 
to * one single situation ’, there are ‘ actor and spectator view-points ’ (p. 23), 
Again, the logic of free will has this peculiar actor-logic ; whereas the language 
used in scientific stories of determinism has spectator-logic. The logics are 
different, hence the problem of free will, but in any case it will be actor-logic 
that presents us with the greatest puzzles. For spectator-logic is that of a 
public language which describes facts to which all of us have, in principle, 
equal opportunity of access. 

Now apart from its actor-language, Christianity might be considered as 
‘merely yet one more view, incomplete, as are the others, unless it is sup. 
plemented by them’. This indeed would be a wholly adequate assessment 
if Christianity used nothing but the language of speculative theology, e.g. 
if it possesses nothing besides the language of deism, or even Thomism. But, 
says Coulson, a God (for example) ‘ inferred by any of the Thomistic argu. 
ments, or even believed in, according to the terms of our own creeds, as 
maker of Heaven and earth ’, while having a perfectly reasonable linguistic 
defence in relation to what might be called experiences of scientific law, of 
order and regularity and system, is not enough. If the word ‘ God’ is to 
have any ‘ compulsive power’ we must also use, in relation to that word, 
phrases like the ‘ captain of our Soul’ (p. 26). Here again is actor-language. 

So, as Coulson’s position develops it not only becomes clear that his 
‘common fact’ is a very odd kind of fact. It also emerges, though Coulson 
does not make the point very plain, that the ‘one language’ will create 
unity from multiplicity only by the use of words which have the peculiar logi- 
cal status of what he calls actor-language. Is there then, after all, a conflict 
between Coulson and Hodges ? Or may we not see Coulson as rather suggest- 
ing ways in which Hodges’ position may be developed if not modified! 
For Hodges’ picture seems to be of a plurality of ‘ standpoints ’—of ‘ basic 
standpoints ’ each with its own language scheme, between which we must 
choose ‘ existentially ’. With all that Coulson would hardly disagree, but 
would no doubt go on to say that we can go a step further, because (he 
might say) even basic standpoints are standpoints in relation to some fact 
—odd though it is; and a decision between them will be a decision as to 
how suitably they deal with that fact. He might illustrate his point by the 
fact that complementary scientific languages, while exhibiting radical 
differences are yet somehow or other united within a common scientific 
‘concern’. Hodges of course might well (a) retort : What is this common 
fact to which I take up a ‘ basic standpoint ’?—it must certainly be an 
empirical oddity ; and (b) claim that Coulson has only shifted the difficulty 
from choice between spectator-languages (which involves no insuperable 
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difficulty) to choice between actor-languages (which is our old difficulty 
appearing again—in fact Coulson’s phrase actor-language may be taken as 
affording some sort of illumination for Hodges’ word ‘ existential’). Coulson 
might then counter that this remark has at any rate brought up the point 
that Hodges’ basic standpoints and attitudes refer neither to the same sort 
of language nor to the same sort of fact as do standpoints and attitudes 
generally, but to language and fact which are logical and empirical oddities 
indeed. No doubt (as I have said) Hodges is implicitly admitting this by 
his uses of words like ‘ deep ’ and ‘ existential’. Still, can we develop Coul- 
son’s position even a little, so as to face better Hodges’ supposed questions : 
(az) What is this fact in some sense presupposed by a ‘ basic standpoint’ ; 
something which perhaps has the elusiveness of a ‘ basic attitude’? (b) How 
do we talk about it ? 

(a) Well, what of that which is compassed by our total awareness at 
the time of what Ryle would call a ‘ higher order activity’ ? What of the 
total experience which Berkeley called, perhaps misleadingly, ‘a reflex 
act’ or ‘ inward feeling ’, or ‘ reflexion ’, or ‘ conscientia quaedam interna’ ? 
What of the facts compassed by the experience which might be called, not 
‘self-awareness ’ but ‘self-other awareness’, insisting for example, that 
Bradley’s ‘ positive whole of feeling ’—a fact commended empirically— 
must, as Whitehead urges, be given a subject-object structure. Here is an 
‘experience ’ not only subjective but objective, an experience to which no 
amount of public language will do justice. For full treatment it needs 
inter alia the word ‘I’ besides the word ‘ me’; which means that it both 
demands and eludes public language. 

(b) Secondly, as to the language which could be used about this fact : 
we may find some hints from the relation of ‘I’ to ‘me’. Here might be 
the key to formulating a language which includes words which in uniting 
the several languages of discursive knowledge, do as much justice as lang- 
uage ever will to the total fact which is ourselves in our particular situation 
at any time, to which fact in its elusive reaches all actor-language bears 
witness. In other words, the word ‘God’ would stand in relation to all 
discursive knowledge (the sciences, history, ‘ theology’, and so on) as ‘I’ 
does to ‘me’. Further, as no number of ‘ me’ sentences would ever be 
adequate to ‘ I-existence ’, neither will any amount of discursive knowledge 
claim to exhaust the existence of God without absurdity. 

The point is that once we have constructed a language map which has 
succeeded in relating actor and spectator language (and I have suggested 
that a valuable tool for such map-work will be the I-me relationship) then 
we have a basis for choice between actor languages, and so can do something 
to resolve even basic standpoints, by reference to the way they unite the 
spectator languages of infinite variety. Yet our job could never be com- 
pleted with thorough satisfaction ; a total language map is never an ‘ exact 
fit’. What a philosopher grapples with is elusive ; and linguistic mapping 
ends with an odd sort of ‘ decision’. Is there not in these suggestions the 
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possibility of developing both Coulson’s and Hodges’ position in such a way 
as to answer rather more adequately two questions raised by them both— 
the first explicitly by Hodges, the second, less explicitly, by each of them ? 

1. How do we commend basic standpoints or actor-language ? 

2. Where resides the distinctiveness of the Christian position ? 

We have already seen something of Hodges’ answer to the first question : 
i.e. a basic standpoint, as one which is ‘ existential’, concerned with our 
‘ attitude to life as a whole’ (p. 50), will find its justification in its power 
‘to enrich our experience’ (p. 63) or to ‘ open up possibilities of life, ex- 
perience and activity ’ (p. 63). But could not convinced naturalists, positiv- 
ists, and dialectical materialists, all justify their standpoint in similar 
phrases? Coulson’s answer is similarly vague and similarly inadequate. 
He would commend a particular standpoint to a person, as that which made 
most ‘sense’ out of his experiences (cp. p. 36). Must we not say more ? 
We can agree with Hodges that ‘it is useless to seek a criterion in consis- 
tency ’ (p. 62). But let our memories be stirred by the older idealists who 
used to speak of their great tests of truth as consistency, coherence, and 
comprehensiveness. May not their mistake have been to set all these to- 
gether instead of seeing that logically they represented very different claims ? 
Suppose we give consistency its special logical place, Then, supposing we 
have constructed maps in whose logical expanse are integrated basic and 
subordinate, actor and spectator languages, why should we not commend 
that language map which more than any other is coherent and compre- 
hensive, and we might add (though the description needs elucidation) 
‘simple’. May not that basic attitude which is expressed in such a map in 
all its variety be to that extent and in that measure ‘ reasonably’ com- 
mended ? Hodges is right in reminding us, and very forcibly, that many 
disputes to-day are really conflicts of will, and that between positivist, 
dialectical materialist, and Christian, for instance, the differences are differ- 
ences of total approach. Again he is right in his important demand for 
‘sympathy ’, in the study of philosophical standpoints generally. But what 
I am saying now comes to more than this. I am saying that any person, 
positivist, materialist, Christian or what-not, ought to agree that he who 
has the most comprehensively coherent language map has prima facie the 
‘best ’ basic attitude. Did I say everyone? Of course that is an exaggera- 
tion. There might be those who did not wish to seek for a total language 
map at all. Those whom we might call psychological agnostics, who did not 
wish to search because they had not the interest, we can leave out of con- 
sideration. But can anyone be an epistemological agnostic? Hardly, unless 
he has ceased to be one person and is rather laminated into regions each 
insulated from the other. In any event, I do not think that in this matter 
of commending basic standpoints or actor-languages, we need quite leave it 
at Hodges’ stage of high conflict. Even though, as we have admitted, all 
metaphysical mapping culminates in ‘ decision ’, surely we can do something 
o adjudge between the decisions in terms of the maps they eacii sponsor. 
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What now of the second question—the distinctiveness of Christianity ? 
Speaking generally, we might say that for Hodges the distinctiveness of 
Christianity and of its dominating standpoint would somehow have to be 
related, presumably, to the character of the permanent conflict it creates 
with its rivals. But with this concept of distinctiveness, what becomes of 
‘general revelation’? Coulson, on the other hand, is so keen to search 
for some sort of ‘common fact’ as that which all discursive knowledge 
tries to understand, is so keen to elaborate, even in outline, one compre- 
hensive language scheme, that he might perhaps be criticized as seeming 
despite himself to belittle the distinctiveness of Christianity. 

Coulson admittedly distinguishes (p. 31) between ‘ special revelation ’ 
and the revelation which is ‘ quite central to almost any discovery of truth ’, 
ie. a ‘feeling of given-ness’. But how special revelation is ‘special’ he does 
not say. Yet with our general remarks in mind would not Hodges and 
Coulson agree that the peculiarity of Christianity is to make a distinctive 
claim about that ultimately elusive fact to which its basic standpoint refers ? 
At any rate I suggest that on this account Christianity, more than any of 
its rivals, has a double elusiveness and double difficulty. It must not only 
have its basic standpoint, or actor-language. Its language must not only 
exhibit enough logical impropriety to evoke and represent a discursively 
elusive fact. It must exhibit a double dose of impropriety to talk about this 
fact in a way which establishes its claim for uniqueness. Christianity not 
only talks of God’s general providential activity, not only of God’s particular 
(‘miraculous ’) activity, but of God’s particular unique activity in Christ. 
So its language must be of sufficient logical impropriety to establish its 
full claim. In other words, and more particularly, we need a new analysis 
of the improprieties portrayed traditionally in e.g. prophecy-fulfilments 
and the Resurrection narratives. Not new stories ; but a new logical analysis 
of the old. How do they portray the oddness, i.e. the uniqueness of the basic 
Christian standpoint? How does Christian actor-language express the 
uniqueness of the Christian claim ? 

The central problem of Christian philosophical apologetic at the present 
time is to elucidate the logic of this unique claim about ‘fact’ when the 
various devices of past ages no longer make it obvious. We may be grateful 
to Hodges and Coulson for bringing us along ways (albeit very different 
ways) which indicate and converge on this same problem and task. 


I, T. Ramsey 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
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LAW AND MORALS 


Axel Hiigerstrém, who died in 1939, was one of those thinkers who 
influence more by personal contact than by the written word. He was 
Professor of Philosophy at the University of Uppsala, and inaugurated a 
peculiarly tough-minded form of positivism, especially in legal theory, 
which has evidently made a strong impression on Scandinavian jurists and 
philosophers. Two of his followers, Professors Vilhelm Lundstedt and Karl 
Olivecrona, have written books in English which take their stand on Hiiger- 
strém’s theory of law. His own publications during his lifetime were in 
Swedish and German. Professor Olivecrona has now edited, and Professor 
Broad has translated into English, an important collection of Hiigerstrém’s 
essays on the philosophy of law, written between 1916 and 1939.1 The 
longest of them (Essay IIT, written in 1917) also contains a notable discussion 
of moral judgement. This last formed the subject of an article by Professor 
Broad in Philosophy, Vol. XX VI, No. 97 (1951). 

Hiigerstrém does not make easy reading. We have learned to mistrust 
the appearance of profundity given by a smoke-screen of tortuous language. 
But if anyone thinks that Hiagerstrém’s disciples have been carried away 
by oracular verbiage, let him read Professor Olivecrona’s little book, Law 
as Fact (Munksgaard, Copenhagen, and O.U.P., London, 1939), which takes 
its inspiration from Hagerstrém and yet is written with a vigorous clarity 
that many native speakers of English might envy. Hagerstriém’s style was 
apparently due to the German philosophers and jurists whom he studied and 
criticized. One can appreciate the remark of his editor that Professor 
Broad’s English translation reads more easily than the original text. But 
it is still hard going. 

Although the essays printed in this book are all concerned with the 
philosophy of law and morals, the editor tells us that Hiigerstrém’s central 
interest was in epistemology. An article summarizing his position in this 
field was given the motto, Praeterea censeo metaphysicam esse delendam. 
One thinks at once of the Vienna Circle. It is not possible to judge, from 
the present volume, how much Hiagerstrém’s general philosophy had in 
common with theirs. His approach to the problems of moral philosophy 
resembles that which was to come from Logical Positivism—but with two 
differences. First, Hiagerstrém takes moral philosophy seriously. He is 
fascinated by philosophical problems of jurisprudence, ethics, and sociology, 
while the Viennese positivists (and dare I say their British and American 
successors, too ?) treated moral philosophy as a faded camp-follower who 


\Inquiries into the Nature of Law and Morals. By AxEL HAcErstrém. Edited by 
Kart Ortvecrona. Translated by C. D. Broan. (Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 
1953. Pp. xxxii + 377. Price Sw, er. 25.00), 
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has outlived her charms but must be tolerated and given a quick tidy-up 
lest she shame the company. Secondly, if the Vienna Circle were Logical 
Positivists, Higerstrém might be called a Psychological Positivist. Like 
them, he is interested in the different functions of language. But whereas 
they tricked out their examination of language with the ornaments of 
mathematical logic, Hagerstrém investigates language in conjunction with 
psychology. In this he is nearer to the position of Hume and those other 
thinkers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries who gave rise to the 
modern techniques of empiricism. We are told nowadays to discard Hume’s 
habit of looking at philosophical problems psychologically, and to re-interpret 
his problems and solutions in terms of ‘ logic’. Yet for moral philosophy at 
least, we can learn more from the psychological positivism of Hume than 
we do from the tantalizingly incomplete remarks of modern Humians on 
the ‘logic’ of normative words and sentences. Hagerstrém’s theory of 
normative judgement is in essence along the same lines as the expressive- 
imperative theories that have arisen from Logical Positivism. But, for 
the two reasons I have given, it is far more thorough and stimulating. 

Higerstrém’s constructive views are embedded in a mass of critical 
material attacking the prevalent types of Legal Positivism, by which is 
meant any theory of law that maintains the independence of positive law 
from so-called Natural Law. I shall mention briefly the main force of his 
criticisms before turning to his own account of law and morals. Finally I 
shall discuss some weaknesses in the latter. 


1. CrrriqguE oF LEGAL PosITIVISM 


A distinction must first be drawn between the more familiar forms of 
Legal Positivism and the ‘ pure’ theory of law put forward by Hans 
Kelsen. The older view of Austin and countless others tries to interpret 
law as a set of commands, or an expression of the will, of the ‘ sovereign ’. 
Higerstrém criticizes this type of theory on two grounds, first that it does 
not fit the facts, and secondly that it is unable to remain consistently 
positivist. 

(a) A sovereign or general will is a fiction ; and while particular persons 
can and do take resolutions and issue commands, it is chimerical to suppose 
that actual legislation represents the volition or command of any definite 
person or persons. A fictitious general will is postulated because the volitions 
of real persons do not have the ‘ fixity of resolution ’ that must be ascribed 
to law if law be regarded as an expression of will ; a law is applied to all sorts 
of concrete situations which cannot have been in the mind of any original 
promulgator, and remains in force long after any supposed promulgator 
has kept his thoughts upon it or has been alive to think about it at all. In 
particular, these theories, that laws represent the commands or the will of 
the sovereign, cannot account for the existence of duties and rights between 
private individuals (as opposed to the duties of an individual to the state), 
or for the judicial function of interpreting and supplementing positive law 
by recourse to analogy and principles of equity. 
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(6) When Legal Positivists try to meet such criticisms, they reveal 
conceptions of Natural Law lying at the bottom of their own theories, 
For instance, the ‘commands ’ of the sovereign are alleged to bind and not 
merely to order and enforce, to have authority as well as power ; and for 
this purpose, appeal must be made to some normative principle (such as 
Pacta sunt servanda, in Social Contract theory) lying behind the commands 
themselves. 

Kelsen, who sees these defects of Legal Positivism, separates the author. 
ity of law from the facts of the world of nature as well as from any other 
alleged world of transcendent entities. The juridical person, who is the sub- 
ject of legal duties and rights, responsibility and guilt, is, no less than the 
system of laws to which he is subject, quite independent of the world of 
nature, in which are found the psycho-physical organisms that we call 
men. In such a theory there will be no confusion between the concepts of 
jurisprudence and such concepts as willing and commanding, which refer 
to events in the world of nature. But then Kelsen is faced with the difficulty 
of explaining the relation between the two ; for it is a fact that legislation 
takes place in the world of nature and that the execution of the law uses 
natural force upon natural men. As Hiagerstrém says, it is rather hard on 
the natural man that he should be punished for the guilt of an independent 
juridical person. Kelsen himself is forced to say that the act of legislation 
is a ‘ great mystery ’, and Hagerstrém comments that this is simply medi- 
aeval theology in a new fancy-dress costume. 


2. HAGERSTROM’s Own THEORY oF Law 

The upshot of Hagerstrém’s criticism of Legal Positivism is that it 
sannot dispense with the ideas of Natural Law. This does not imply that 
Natural Law theory is true. Hagerstrém is a positivist himself, but a more 
subtle one than those who usually go by that name. He has no doubt that 
the ideas of Natural Law, and the theology with which they were associated, 
are pure superstition. The facts involved in law are of the sort which posi- 
tivist theories try to describe. But these facts do not suffice to explain what 
law is. Law includes the ideas men have of certain supernatural entities or 
characteristics. Although these ideas are fictitious, it is impossible to under- 
stand law without taking account of them. 

From his study of Roman Law, Hagerstrém reached the conclusion 
that the ideas of legal duties and rights stand for supernatural bonds and 
powers. The word ‘ duty’, in the context of Roman Law, and thereby in 
the context of modern law, describes a supposed bond of enslavement ; and 
corresponding to this is the power (the ‘right ’) of a master over his slave. 
The person who is bound gains freedom from his bond by fulfilling an act 
of obedience to the will of the person who has the right or power over him. 
Now this power is not a power of causal efficacy in the world of nature, 
nor is its result, the binding or enslavement of the person subject to the 
power, an event in the natural world. The purpose of legal processes is to 
give effect in the world of nature to the supernatural power, by setting up 
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a natural power to enforce the doing of that which the possessor of a right 
has the supernatural ‘ power’ to ‘enforce’. Thus the facts of the legal 
situation consist in the exercise, or in threatening the exercise, of natural 
powers, by way of punishment, to enforce the doing of certain actions which 
are, in a sense, commanded, and which, since they are commanded in order 
to satisfy certain desires, may be said to be willed. But ‘the law ’—the 
whole nexus of institutions and attitudes whereby some interests are selected 
for protection by force, and whereby certain kinds of action on the part of 
individuals in certain situations are liable to enforcement—includes the 
belief that there are legal duties and rights, that is, the belief that there are 
transcendental bonds and powers, which it is the business of political power 
to realize. Since this belief is superstitious, the only relevant facts are those 
described by positivist theory. But since the belief is an essential part of 
the system of human institutions called law, an explanation of law must 
include the ideas of supernatural entities, and this is why Legal Positivism 
always contains strong traces of Natural Law theory. 

How do we know that the belief in such transcendental entities is super- 
stition ? So far as I can see, the only direct argument given by Higerstrém 
in this book is the following (p. 324). ‘ The supposed supernatural power or 
obligation, as the case may be, if a logical absurdity. It is held to refer to 
a reality which is elevated above the physical world. Yet, on the other 
hand, every ‘right’ is supposed to have as its object an advantage which 
belongs to the physical world, and every ‘duty’ is supposed to have as 
its object a certain way of acting in that world.” Perhaps the nature of 
the argument will become a little clearer if I add here what I take to be 
Professor Olivecrona’s version of it (Law as Fact, pp. 15-16). ‘ There is 
one very simple reason why a law outside the natural world is unconceivable. 
The law must necessarily be put in some relation to phenomena in this world. 
But nothing can be put in any relation to phenomena in the world of time 
and space without itself belonging to time and space. Therefore all the 
talk of a law, which in some mysterious way stands above the facts of life, 
is self-contradictory. It makes no sense at all .’ 


3. HAGERSTROM’S THEORY OF MorRAL JUDGEMENT 

Although Higerstrém agrees that the descriptions of law given by Legal 
Positivism are on the right lines as an account of the real facts of the legal 
situation, he considers that these descriptions are far too loose. That there 
is a close connexion between laws and imperatives has always been plain. 
But it is a mistake to identify a legal prescription with a command tout 
court. This is evident from his criticisms of positivist theory. Law consists 
of ‘ expressions, issuing with authority, of ideas about rights and duties ’ 
(p. 117). Hiagerstrém accordingly proceeds to examine in detail what it is 
to issue and to receive a command, and then to suggest how sentences 
containing words of authority, like ‘ ought’, differ from commands. This 
discussion (pp. 116-206) is both the most original and the most suggestive 
part of the present book, 
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To express an intention (the word ‘ intention’ is evidently taken to be 
synonymous with ‘ resolution’), we use a sentence of the form ‘I will do 
so-and-so’. Such a sentence is not a statement of fact, i.e. a prediction, 
although it is framed in propositional form. It gives expression to a conative 
impulse associated with the idea of my doing a future action. The utterance 
takes a propositional form because the cognitive element (the idea) in the 
complex experience is more prominent than the conative. 

To express a command, we usually use a sentence of the form ‘ Do so. 
and-so’. A command differs from a threat and from the expression of a 
wish, whereby we may indirectly induce another person to do an action 
by appealing to his ‘ values’ (i.e. his desires). A command aims directly 
at creating in another person an intention to act. Usually, it is effective 
only if the speaker himself feels a conative impulse that the action be done. 
This conative impulse is similar to that felt when one forms an intention, 
but whereas the conative impulse of an intention is associated with the idea 
of a future action by oneself, the conative impulse felt when issuing a 
command is associated with the idea of a future action by the person whom 
one addresses. The expression by the speaker of this complex state of mind 
is liable to arouse in the hearer an intention, i.e. a conative impulse 
associated with the idea of future action by himself. 

Now a moral judgement of the form ‘ I ought to do so-and-so ’ expresses 
a state of mind similar to that usually experienced by the recipient of a 
command. I feel a conative impulse (independent of my desires) associated 
with the idea of a future action by me. But there is also a difference. I use 
an indicative sentence, containing a word like ‘ ought’ or ‘ right’, which 
purports to describe a characteristic. Such words undoubtedly stand for 
ideas, since they have the logical property of permitting inferences from 
one judgement to another. Logical relations can hold only of ideas and 
judgements. 

Nevertheless, the concepts signified by moral terms are pseudo-concepts. 
Hiigerstrém gives two arguments for this conclusion. (a) To say that one 
ought to do an action, or that the action is right, is to say that the action 
ought to come into existence. But, as a statement, this is self-contradictory. 
For if the word ‘ought’ describes a characteristic, the action must be 
thought to exist in order to have the characteristic which is predicated of 
it ; but on the other hand, to say that something ought to exist is to deny 
that it exists now. Therefore the statement ‘ This action ought to exist’ 
implies both that the action exists and that the action does not exist. (b) If 
I am asked what characteristic is described by such words as ‘ ought’ and 
‘right ’, I cannot give any alternative description of it. Like Locke’s sub- 
stance, it is something we know not what, save that it is to be described by 
such expressions as ‘ obligatory ’, ‘ right ’, ‘a duty ’, and so forth. The same 
sort of thing holds of the value terms ‘ good ’, ‘ desirable ’, etc. Normative 
words stand for ideas, they are descriptive, but the content of the idea 
signified is empty. Such words do not merely express feelings or conations, 
they are cognitive ; and yet, strictly, they have no meaning, no content, 
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How can there be such ideas? This question is to be answered in two 
ways. (1) We may give a genetic account of the rise of such a state of mind. 
In the case of ‘ ought’, it will be somewhat as follows. Commands have 
been issued to me, but not only to me, by parents, teachers, and others in 
my society, and also, I have been led to believe, by a supernatural being. 
Owing to the coalescent force of habit and custom in any one society, all 
of these commanders enjoin or forbid much the same kinds of action. I 
therefore come to regard these kinds of action as the objects of commands 
issued, not by any particular person, but by ‘ authority ’, nor to any one 
person in particular, but to anyone and everyone. In this way there arises 
the notion of a generalized imperative issuing with authority. Imperative 
language connotes a command of one individual to another or to a specified 
group of definite individuals. Normative language connotes a general 
‘command ’ issuing from a vaguely conceived ‘ authority’ and applying 
to all persons. 

(2) We have still to explain the curious character of the cognitive element 
in the state of mind which thus arises. It is different from the state of 
mind in which we receive a command proper. We ascribe authority to 
moral imperatives, and give expression to this by using normative words 
that function descriptively as the predicates of judgements. So far as I under- 
stand him, Higerstrém seems to hold that a word or a verbal phrase used to 
express the conative reaction to an imperative, can give rise to a mental 
image of itself, which functions as an idea that can be the predicate of a 
judgement. Thus it is that a word like ‘ duty’ stands for an idea, but one 
whose content can only be described by saying that it is that characteristic 
which is named by the word ‘ duty ’. 

Hiagerstrém then discusses moral judgements which are not in the first 
person. ‘ You ought’ and ‘ he ought’ are related to ‘I ought’ in a manner 
analogous to that in which a command is related to the expression of an 
intention. 

In another essay, Higerstrém gives an account of some important moral 
concepts other than duty or rightness. A moral right or claim, like a legal 
right, is a supposed supernatural power. A promise lays a duty on oneself 
and confers a right or claim on another. This is because a promise expresses 
an intention in circumstances in which it has the force of a moral imperative. 
For the speaker, the declaration has the effect not merely of ‘I will’ but of 
‘I must do so-and-so for you’. For the hearer, it has the effect ‘that he 
feels himself empowered to demand the performance in question ’, for the 
declaration implies the imperative ‘ You shall be able to demand this per- 
formance of me’ (p. 304). 


4. JURISPRUDENCE AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF Law 

The purpose of Higerstriém’s long digression on moral imperatives was 
to explain the character of that authority which attaches to moral and legal 
prescriptions alike, The causes which induce us to accept as authoritative 
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the legal prescriptions of our society have their effect, of course, on jurists 
no less than on others. Hiigerstrém distinguishes two separate tasks com- 
monly undertaken in works of jurisprudence. The jurist has, first, a practical 
function, within the legal nexus, of clarifying the principles of law and their 
mutual connexions in order to improve the effectiveness of legal processes, 
In carrying out this function, he accepts the authority of law and indeed is 
concerned to strengthen its influence on men. It is therefore appropriate 
for him to deal with and use normative language in the way in which com. 
mon sense regards it, as authoritatively prescribing real duties and rights. 
Secondly, however, the jurist is apt to pursue also the theoretical task of 
discussing the nature of law. In this capacity, he stands outside the legal 
nexus and the influence of ascribing authority to it. He treats law as an 
object of sociological investigation, a phenomenon to be observed and 
explained, not an authority which he accepts and helps to support. If he 
holds a positivist theory, he is liable to talk as if the common-sense con- 
ception of law (roughly that of Natural Law theory) were illusory. This 
attitude conflicts with the one which he adopts in his practical jurisprudence. 
Because the practical and the theoretical functions are usually combined 
in the one class of persons, the prevalence of Legal Positivism among jurists 
is a source of radical confusion in their work. 

Hiigerstrém himself regards the second function as the task of the legal 
philosopher. Not that he would wish to confine it to persons called philo- 
sophers and forbid it to persons called jurists. But the two functions should 
be clearly distinguished, the one as practical jurisprudence, the other as 
philosophical jurisprudence or legal philosophy. The philosophy of law, 
as he understands it, is a branch of social science. According to his editor, 
Higerstrém would distinguish legal philosophy from the sociology of law 
by assigning to the latter ‘field investigations’ and to the former ‘ con- 
ceptual and psychological analysis ’. 


5. COMMENT 


I shall now suggest some criticims of Higerstrém’s positive views. 

(1) There seems to be an unwarranted gap between his account of the 
concept of legal duty on the one hand and the concept of moral obligation 
or duty on the other. If I have understood him correctly, the word ‘ duty ’ 
in legal contexts means a supernatural bond, while in moral contexts it 
stands for an idea which either has no content at all or else has for content 
an image of the word used. Now Hiagerstrém himself says (p. 208) that in 
ordinary usage a reference to legal obligation or duty has a meaning analogous 
to that of moral obligation or duty. If so, he ought to hold either that legal 
and moral duty both mean a supernatural bond, or that both have strictly 
no meaning at all. I suppose he would say that the second alternative 
applies to ordinary usage of the words ‘ duty ’ and ‘ obligation ’ irrespective 
of prefixed adjective, but that the lawyer means by ‘duty’ a bond. To 
this I can only reply that the words ‘ duty’ and ‘ obligation’ as used in 
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ordinary language, whether of legal or of moral contexts, seem to me to 
connote a bond of some sort, though I should certainly not specify the 
character of this bond in moral contexts by Hiigerstrém’s description of 
the meaning of ‘ duty’ in Roman Law. 

Hagerstrém precludes himself from considering a positive content for 
the idea of moral obligation, analogous to the content which he ascribes 
to the idea of legal obligation, because he is convinced that the idea of moral 
obligation, taken as a predicate, involves a self-contradiction. His argument 
for this conviction is patently weak. Professor Prichard used to employ 
it in criticism of the expression ‘ ought to be’, but Prichard held that the 
word ‘ ought’ is properly applied in the expression ‘ ought to do’, where 
it describes a characteristic of the agent who is said to be obliged. Whether 
the argument of Prichard and Hiagerstrém is soundly used against the 
expression ‘ ought to exist’ need not be considered here. But I think it 
is quite plain that when we say a man has a duty, or is obliged, or ought, to 
do an action, it is more natural to regard the agent rather than the action as 
the subject of what is predicated by the word ‘ ought’ or its synonyms. 
If that be accepted, one can then go on to suggest that what is predicated 
of the agent is some sort of bond. 

(2) To the noun ‘right’, Hagerstrém ascribes the meaning of power, 
and in this case he treats legal and moral usages alike. Does he justify this 
view of the meaning of a ‘ right’ ¢ He has two arguments for it, one histori- 
cal, the other logical. 

(a) The historical arguments depends on his interpretation of the meaning 
of duties and rights in Roman Law. He holds that the influence of Roman 
Law causes these terms to retain much the same meaning in modern law. 
(I am not sure whether he would say that the meaning of a moral right is 
determined by the meaning of a legal right.) I am not competent to express 
any opinion about his interpretation of Roman legal concepts. Assuming 
that his interpretation is correct, however, it does not follow that the modern 
meaning of the legal terms ‘ duty ’ and ‘ right’ will necessarily be the same 
asin Roman Law. Modern law has, of course, been profoundly influenced 
by Roman Law, but the meanings of its key terms have been exposed to 
other influences, too. When these terms have moral as well as legal usages, 
they are subject to interaction of influence between the respective associa- 
tions of the words in each of the two contexts. At any rate this is true of 
a system of law that has as its historical basis the so-called Common Law 
and its partner Equity, since these, originally if less so now, were very 
closely allied to current and past conceptions of ethics. And since systems 
based on Roman Law include appeal to what is called Natural Justice, I 
suspect it is true of them also. Now the historical associations of the ethical 
concepts of Western Civilization are Biblical as well as Classical. Even if 
it be true that a right in Roman Law meant a kind of power, the connotations 
of our ethical concepts lead us to make a sharp distinction between rights 
and powers, whatever the historical sources of that may be. I see no reason 
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to think that the ethical distinction, which shows itself in legal as well ag 
in moral thinking, lies between two kinds of power, one natural and the 
other supernatural. The relation between the terms is one of opposition 
rather than analogy. 

(6) The logical argument is exemplified in the following two inferences, 
To say that a man has a right or a rightful claim is to say that he ‘can 
demand something’ (p. 5). From the fact that a man has a right it follows 
that ‘ there is a power to compel by process of law ’ the person against whom 
he has the right, and this consequence can follow only if the notion of right 
includes the power (p. 321). It seems to me that the former of these state- 
ments confuses ‘ can’ with ‘ may ’, and that the latter illicitly transfers the 
idea of power from the word ‘ compel’ to the permission granted by law 
to the use of its compulsive power. 

(3) In any event, why should natural power, and the liability to be sub- 
jected to the exercise of such power, be included in the world of ‘ facts’, 
when claims and obligations are excluded ? If the positivist world of ‘ facts’ 
is to include dispositions as well as observable events, what is the criterion 
of fact ? 

Hiigerstrém’s answer to these questions is presumably given in his argu- 
ment for the fictitious character of transcendental entities. As he states it, 
the argument is not very clear. Olivecrona’s version is clearer but too 
sweeping. He evidently thinks that existence implies spatio-temporal 
characterization. Since he explicitly speaks of time and space, it follows that 
minds, and the contents of minds, can exist only if interpreted behaviour- 
istically. But both Hagerstrém and Olivecrona talk about ‘ ideas ’ in human 
minds, and it is plain that neither would be prepared to accept a behaviour- 
istic account of these. 

Suppose we omit space and confine ourselves to time. Then why should 
we not say that rights and obligations have temporal characteristics and 
so belong to, or can be related to, the world of ‘ facts’? We can say that 
a man’s obligation to keep a promise begins at a certain time, when he makes 
the promise, and lasts until another point of time, when he carries out his 
promise. Similarly a right, e.g. of ownership, can be said to last for a definite 
period of time. 

I do not wish to deny that there are good reasons for trying to confine 
the criterion of reality to the limits proposed by positivism, if one can, 
and consequently for seeking a positivist theory of legal and moral concepts. 
But the reasons given by Hagerstrém (in this book) and by Olivecrona are 
not good enough. 

(4) I turn now to Hiagerstrém’s account of moral judgements and of 
utterances said to be allied to these. I think that Hagerstrém is right, as 
against more familiar versions of the expressive-imperative theory, in 
insisting that sentences containing ethical terms are used as judgements 
and the ethical terms in them used as standing for concepts susceptible 
of logical relations. Hiagerstrém then has the task of explaining how an 
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utterance expressing, or expressing and evoking, conative impulses, may 
come to take a propositional form, and how a term empty of descriptive 
content comes to stand for a concept instead of simply evincing an impulse. 
His explanations on both points seem to me inadequate as they stand. 

(a) He says that the expression of an intention, and the expression of 
a moral imperative, take a propositional form because the cognitive element 
in the speaker’s state of mind, namely the idea or thought of a future action, 
is more prominent than the conative impulse with which it is associated. 
A command, on the other hand, issues in the imperative form, presumably 
because the conative element is more prominent than the cognitive. Why 
the difference ? If an intention is similar to the state of mind expressed by 
a command, except that the idea of a future action relates in the one to 
action by the speaker and in the other to action by the hearer, why should 
there be an inversion of prominence as between the cognitive and the con- 
ative elements? If this does happen, the psychological difference needs 
further explanation. 

Again, when moral injunctions are couched in the imperative form, as 
in the positive precepts of the Decalogue, presumably we must say that 
the conative element is more prominent than the cognitive. Here, too, 
some explanation is needed for the reversal of emphases in the state of 
mind expressed when indicative sentences containing the word ‘ ought’ 
are substituted for imperative sentences. The imperative form used in 
the Decalogue, and elsewhere in the Bible, reflects a direct relation between 
morality and the commands of God. Hiigerstrém may be right in saying 
that sentences containing the word ‘ ought’ have an indirect relation to 
a set of commanders only vaguely conceived. My present point is, however, 
that on his view the state of mind expressed by the second form of moral 
injunction involves greater prominence for the idea of what we are to do 
than for the conative impulse that it be done ; and he has not explained 
why that should be so. 

The situation looks even more odd if we notice that the Decalogue uses 
the imperative mood for its positive commandments (“ Remember the sab- 
bath day ’, ‘ Honour thy father and thy mother’), and the future jussive 
for its negative commandments (‘ Thou shalt not. . .’). Our English versions 
preserve faithfully a difference in the original Hebrew, which is entirely 
due to a peculiarity of Hebrew grammar. In Hebrew, the imperative form 
of the verb can be used only for a positive command ; a prohibition must 
be expressed in the jussive mood, which is identical in form with the future 
indicative. If Higerstrém’s theory is true, we must suppose that an ancient 
Hebrew was more conscious of his conative impulse when he expressed a 
positive command and more conscious of his idea when he expressed a 
negative command. More might be said about this, however, and some of 
that more could be used to support a modified version of Higerstrém’s 
theory. 

(b) Hagerstrém suggests that the pseudo-concepts signified by ethical 
terms have as their content nothing but a mental image of the word or 
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phrase used. He recognizes the prima-facie objection that different words 
or phrases, in the same or different languages, may be used for the same 
concept. He replies that a person making a judgement may fail to dis. 
tinguish from each other contents of ideas which are in fact different. All 
moral judgements, whatever normative word or phrase they employ, do 
have in common their imperative forces, i.e. the expression of a conative 
impulse independent of desires. This leads us to ascribe fallaciously a 
common content to the ideas signified by moral terms, although these 
ideas in fact have different contents, namely the different images of the 
different words or phrases used. It seems to me that Hiagerstrém’s answer 
to the objection is an admission that the common meaning or universal 
characteristic, which the speaker supposes to be connoted by different 
verbal expressions, is not a mental image of the word or words that he 
utters. There is, somehow, a metamorphosis of the really common imperative 
force of different verbal expressions into a supposedly common content of 
an idea. Somehow—but we have not been told how. The mental image 
of the verbal expression, which was alleged to be the key, fails to fit the 
lock. 

I do not think that these criticisms dispose of Hiigerstrém’s speculations 
about the psychology of volition, command, and moral judgement, which 
are the most impressive feature of his book. They need to be elaborated 
and modified rather than summarily abandoned. We shall not get a satis- 
factory theory of normative judgement by turning our backs on analytie 
psychology and confining ourselves to the publicly observable face of that 
Janus-like phenomenon which used to be called thought and is now com- 
monly called * language ’ 


D. DatcHES RAPHAEL 
University of Glasgow. 
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R. B. BRAITHWAITE ON SCIENCE AND ETHICS 


Professor Braithwaite’s recent study! is a formidable and exacting work ; 
its difficulty lies not in obscurity of expression? but in the nature of the 
subject, in the thoroughness and precision of its treatment and in the fre- 
quent use of mathematical symbolism, which though explained is often 
unfamiliar. This very care and detail, however, and the many years of 
experience behind it, make the work a significant one, and it breaks new 
ground in an extended discussion of the principles of statistical inference, 
which culminates in the controversial thesis that they involve ethical con- 
siderations. Yet despite its importance and interest the book seems open 
to serious criticism, and I shall consider in turn the three sections into which 
it naturally falls, namely (i) the nature of scientific theories (chs. 1-4), 
(ii) a study of probability and its relation to ethics (chs. 5-7), (iii) induction 
and causal and teleological explanation (chs. 8-11). 

(i) These chapters are chiefly devoted to a painstaking and exact ex- 
position of the central notion of a ‘ scientific theory’, i.e. a hierarchy of 
hypotheses forming a deductive system the conclusions of which can be 
tested by observation. After an introductory sketch of such a theory he 
proceeds by means of comparatively simple but thoroughly worked out 
examples to examine the essential features of calculi and their representation 
of deductive systems, stressing how a given calculus may have more than 
one interpretation and showing how a scientific theory may use an indepen- 
dently developed mathematical system. This account contains much that 
is of value, but it is mainly written from a logistic point of view and would 

IScientific Explanation . A Study of the Function of Theory, Probability and Law 
in Science. By R. B. Bratruwarte. (Cambridge University Press. 1953. Pp. xii 
+ 376. Price 40s). 

*There are a few exceptions to the general clarity e.g. the cumbrous sentence in the 
middle of p. 45. It is a pity that only one kind of bracket sign is used in the calculi 
and that there are a number of errata : On p. 39, formula 20, a pair of brackets is omit- 
ted ; it should read as formula 10 in Table I. On p. 58 1. 16 ‘ equiangular ’ should be 
‘rectangular ’. On p. 102 1. 8 ‘ p’ should be ‘d’. On p. 123 1. 23 ‘ irrelevant’ is mis- 
spelt. On p. 1241. 23‘ j ’ subscript is omitted from the first beta. On p. 143 1. 8 ‘ Theorem 
V’ should be ‘ Theorem VI’. On p. 162 1. 18 the argument requires ‘ all’ in place of 
‘none’. On p. 187 1. 27 ‘ probability ’ should read ‘ property ’. On p. 228 |. 27 ‘ U,’ 
should read ‘ U,’. On p. 330 1. 23 the second ‘ of’ should be ‘is’. The word ‘ observ- 


able ’ is also used oddly at times, e.g. ‘ observable proposition ’ on pp. 82 ff. or ‘ observ- 
able set of observations ’ p. 163 1. 26. 

3Compare also Moral Principles and Inductive Policies. By R. B. Brarruwatre. 
(Annual Philosophical Lecture, British Academy, 1950. From the Proceedings of the 
British Academy, Volume xxxvi. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. Pp. 18. 
Price 3s). This lecture is chiefly concerned with the similarities, e.g. in methods of 
justification, between moral principles and inductive beliefs when considered as policies 
guiding future action. This leads to a consideration of their interrelation and a state- 
ment of the thesis that ethics cannot be excluded from statistical inductive policies. 
The book explains more fully the technical reasons for this view which is not adequately 
defended in the lecture ; but the latter is clearer as an introduction to the thesis. 
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have been improved by consideration for other philosophies of mathematics. 
He then turns to the status of the ‘ theoretical terms’ of a science, which, 
like ‘electron’, do not stand for observable entities, and he rejects the 
Russellian logical construction view, showing in convincing detail how, if 
it were true, a scientific theory could not be modified to explain new facts. 
His own view is that they have meaning only in that they are ‘ implicitly 
defined by their occurrence in initial formulae in a calculus in which there 
are derived formulae interpreted as empirical generalisations’ (p. 77). In 
this he is sympathetic to Ramsey’s views but has attempted to improve on 
them. Finally he discusses the value and dangers of models for scientific 
theories in a chapter which is excellent as far as it goes, but which is tantalis- 
ingly brief in its criticism of the Eddingtonian and ‘ conventionalist ’ views 
of scientific laws. 

This section may, however, be criticised from the point of view of both 
logic and philosophy of science. As to logic, the author does not have a 
satisfactory theory of meaning—he seems to hold an incongruous mixture 
of positivist verificationism and the older view of a proposition as the mean- 
ing of a sentence. A bad result of this is his peculiar account of general 
statements (pp. 82-87, ep. pp. 152-153) in which he tries to show that, like 
statements about electrons, they have only indirect or implicit meaning. 
This depends on a failure to distinguish the meaning of ‘every A is B’ 
from what it entails or to consider the possibility that it attributes a property 
to all members of the class of As ; but there are also confusions between a 
calculus and ordinary language and between being given a meaning and 
being a meaning (top p. 83). 

The main criticism of these chapters as a professed elucidation of scientific 
thinking is that they have scarcely any detailed examples from actual 
scientific theories and usage. Braithwaite’s artificial illustrations explain 
his own view admirably but do not justify it ; he still needs to show that 
his account is really true of scientific reasoning and accords with or is superior 
to the interpretations scientists themselves give of their theories. To take 
the specific case of the existence of electrons : he never even mentions, let 
alone refutes, the dominant realist view that they exist as particles with 
mass and charge, nor does he consider the philosophically interesting ‘ com- 
plementarity principle ’ of Bohr. He suggests (p. 81) that a physicist would 
evade a direct answer to a question about what the wave function ‘WV’ 
denotes and would just show how it is used in a calculus. But the textbooks 
and popularisations are not so reticent and tend to say that it is a measure 
of the probability of finding an electron at a given spot. A weakness in his 
general position is that Mach similarly impugned the reality of molecules 
but the electron microscope has made large ones observable. And physicists 
claim to photograph the tracks of electrons in a cloud-chamber ; if ‘ electron’ 
has no meaning apart from its place in a calculus, what makes the tracks ! 

(ii) In the next two chapters Braithwaite gives his own theory of pro- 
bability, which is coloured by his verificationist principles, for he states the 
meaning of probability statements in terms of the observations which would 
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provisionally reject them (pp. 160-163). Then (ch. 7) he gives an interesting 
account of a less hackneyed topic—the principles governing the choice 
between statistical hypotheses—expounding what is essentially Wald’s 
minimax policy for such a choice. The discussion throughout these chapters 
is intricate and technical ; and however much they may appeal to specialists, 
the ordinary reader, having been promised an elucidation of ‘ probability 
statements, their meaning and the role they play in science’, may well 
feel that he is being taken for a ride on a hobby-horse. Much space is given 
to one complex and, to non-positivists, odd theory of this meaning, while 
other theories of probability are given very short shrift. No account is 
given of the use of probability statements in physics or genetics or of what 
scientists think they mean by them ; nor is it clear how closely the rejection 
and choice policies here expounded accord with the actual procedures of 
statisticians. 

For most philosophers the highlight of this section will be the claim 
that ethical considerations cannot be excluded from statistical inference, 
but enter into the rejection criteria (and so meaning) of statistical hypotheses 
and into the policy of choice between them.‘ Thus a hypothesis that the 
probability of an A being B is p is rejected if the observed proportion of 
As that are B deviates from p by more than a certain amount. The fixing 
of the amount of deviation allowed is essentially arbitrary and depends 
on extra-logical, often ethical considerations ; e.g. if the hypothesis were 
such that if it were true it could be used to develop treatment for an in- 
curable disease, then one would fix the deviation limit so that the hypothesis 
would be rejected only if the observed results would be very unlikely were 
it true. As regards choice, he claims that, without the previous assignment 
of values (ethical or economic) to the losses we should sustain if we accepted 
a hypothesis which is in fact false, there is no good reason for accepting one 
statistical hypothesis rather than another on the basis of observations 
made ; but granted such an assignment there is a recommended ‘ prudential 
policy ’ which does not depend on any arbitrary factor ; it is the policy of 
choosing between hypotheses in such a way that we stand to lose least if 
the selected hypothesis is false. 

This disturbing claim, which runs counter to the scientific and philo- 
sophical ideal of the unbiassed search for truth, is I think a false alarm. 
Its first part seems to rest on a confusion between two senses of ‘ reject ’, 
viz. ‘deem not worth further investigation ’ and ‘ decide is false’. Value 
considerations enter into the former because it is a question of how best 
to spend time and money. But the latter involves only the normal problem 
of deciding whether the discrepancy between predicted and observed results 
is sufficient to condemn a theory or is to be attributed to experimental error 
or counteracting factors. This admittedly involves extra-logical considera- 
tions, but they are not ethical or economic ; they are e.g. the known nature 


‘Pp. 173-4, 201, 246 and esp. 251 ff. Cp. Academy Lecture p. 63. For simplicity I 
state the claim about choice in terms of losses only ; Wald dealt only in losses but 
Braithwaite expands the procedure to cover gains as well. 
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of the subject-matter, the accuracy of the observation, the agreement with 
other theories or experience in similar cases. 

The second part of the claim suggests a similar confusion between pru- 
dential policy and true belief ; it is prudential to insure one’s house against 
fire as thus one’s losses are minimized at the amount of the premium, but 
this is not the same as believing that the probability of the house’s being 
burnt down within the year exceeds the ratio of premium size to house 
value. Wald’s decision procedure seems in fact to be only a calculus : if 
you ‘feed in’ values, as it were into a machine, you will get values out— 
if you interpret his weighting functions as gains and losses then the result 
of the calculations is a policy of minimum loss whatever is true, not a state- 
ment of what is in fact true or most probable. But presumably these func- 
tions could be interpreted as prior probabilities based on other knowledge 
of the subject and the result regarded as the choice with the minimum proba- 
bility of error ; at any rate Braithwaite does not make it clear why not. 
(Cp. pp. 252-253). 

Furthermore there could only be an ‘ irruption of ethics’ if the rival 
hypotheses were differentially weighted. To treat them as of equal value, 
to regard the gain from a right decision as the same whichever is true, 
would be to exclude value considerations from the choice between them, 
but Braithwaite seems to think that this exclusion only occurs if both are 
treated as of no value, i.e. if the weighting functions are zero and ‘ it matters 
nothing whatever to us whether either of the hypotheses is true or is false ’ 
-—a situation in which the prudential policy and hence reasonable choice 
are impossible (p. 220). But to be disinterested is not to be uninterested ; 
if we are impartial investigators it matters greatly to us that the hypothesis 
that we accept be the true one, but the rightness of the decision itself is 
the only relevant gain or value and matters an equal amount whichever 
is true. If the weighting functions are thus made positive and equal they 
cancel out and the prudential policy itself is guided only by statistical 
considerations, namely ‘ corresponding probabilities of correct choice’ of 
the kind listed in Table V (p. 205).5 

(iii) In the remaining chapters we may note Braithwaite’s discussion 
of teleology in which he claims that plasticity, the fact that the goal may 
be reached in a number of ways, is the essential characteristic of apparently 
purposive activity in organisms which lack conscious intention, and sug- 
gests a compromise between vitalists and mechanists based on an analysis 


’When the weighting functions are equal the relative values of the ‘ mathematical 
expectations ’ (whose minimum the prudential policy seeks to maximize) are determined 
solely by probabilities like those in Table V. In Braithwaite’s symbolism, the case 
expounded pp. 207-209, in which the expectations are so determined, is a=c, b=d=0, 
while the true impartial attitude is a=c, b=d, or a=b=c=d (weighting equal), but 
all these involve the same relative values of expectations and so the same Utility Line 
(U, p. 223) and prudential policy. Contrast a=b=c=d=0, the zero weighting of 
p. 220, which makes the expectations zero and the prudential policy impossible. On 
a prior probability interpretation a=b=c=d would mean that all hypotheses have 
equal prior probability ; a=b=c=d=0 that all have zero prior probability (i.e. are 
all false), which would mean no decision policy possible. 
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of this (ch. 10). But his account® is too sketchy to do much to settle their 
differences ; the evolution of species is not discussed, despite its importance 
in teleological controversy, nor is cybernetics, although his analysis of plas- 
ticity would apply to negative feed-back mechanisms ; we are offered teleo- 
logical laws as a useful expedient where adequate causal ones are not yet 
available, which is to miss the main point at issue, namely whether they 
ever will be available for living things. 

There is little to add about the rest. There is an unfortunate chapter 
on induction in which Braithwaite vainly tries to defend a modified form 
of Peirce’s ‘ predictionist ’ justification against the charge of circularity 
and fails to consider the refinement on such views, that induction is self- 
correcting. But the other chapters are much better : there is a useful dis- 
cussion of causation and a plausible defence of the thesis that though the 
laws of nature only state constant conjunctions their apparent necessity 
is due to their place in scientific deductive systems ; and finally he develops 
and applies to various types of situation his basic notion of scientific ex- 
planation as one which gives intellectual satisfaction and predictive power 
by exhibiting the laws or hypotheses from which the explicandum follows. 
In most of this his work is sound and useful, though less exciting, and its 
value should not be overlooked even though it is natwral for a reviewer to 
concentrate attention on the more striking doctrines. 


R. |). Hirst 
University of Glasgow. 


*It adds little to his earlier exposition in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 
vol. 47, 1946-7. To the list of other analyses of purposive action resembling his, given 
on p. 328 n. of the book, may be added G. Sommerhoff’s much fuller Analytical Biology. 








PHILOSOPHICAL SURVEYS, XII. 


A SURVEY OF WORKS ON AESTHETICS, 1945-53 


During the period under review there has been a considerable expansion 
of interest in the field of aesthetics, as is evidenced by the quantity of liter- 
ature which has appeared, especially in the United States. A wide variety 
of topics and aspects of the subject have been tackled and, as is to be expected, 
philosophical standpoints differ greatly, involving even appreciable dis- 
agreement as to the scope of the field of aesthetics—while for some it in- 
cludes the study of the experience of beauty in all its forms, for most it is 
limited to the philosophy of art, and for a few it is explicitly restricted 
to the investigation of the art-work from the spectator’s point of view, 
thereby excluding the creative process of the artist from its purview. In 
the attempt at understanding the nature of art—which is one of the crucial 
problems of the enquiry—there is a considerable variation of emphasis 
on the importance ascribed respectively to the spectator’s aesthetic experi- 
ence of the work on the one hand, and the artist’s creative process on the 
other. Further, there is frequent failure to discriminate aesthetic experience 
in a generic sense, resulting in a tacit (and sometimes explicit) restrictive 
identification of aesthetic experience with the specifically artistic experience 
—or even with either the creative process or the spectator experience alone. 

These factors are apt to limit appreciably the usefulness of many other- 
wise admirable works when considered as introductions for those not already 
versed in the field and its problems, and to affect also those, like E. F. 
Carritt’s Introduction to Aesthetics, which have been expressly written with 
this aim. Limitation of standpoint and treatment make this an unsatis- 
factory book, and as an introduction of definitely less value than many of 
the others to be mentioned in this section. The illuminating sidelights 
thrown in passing on a variety of interesting issues cannot make up for the 
rather superficial and often inconsistent handling of important problems 
— initially well raised—and for a basic confusion between, on the one hand, 
a discussion of the aesthetic experience and its objects, and on the other, 
a purely semantical analysis of the terminology of aesthetics. 

By contrast, H. Mead’s An Introduction to Aesthetics (1952) does succeed 
in giving an intelligible account of the problems, methods, and objects of 
aesthetics. The first two parts set out the most relevant and important 
questions which aesthetics endeavours to answer, and the various attempts 
at dealing with them, carefully refraining, however, from leaving familiar 
lines of argument. The treatment is clear and sober—perhaps too sober 
to awaken enthusiasm in those not already interested. The third part, 
‘Philosophies of Art’, unfortunately leaves much to be desired, Various 
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schools and theories of the nature of art are briefly outlined, without an 
attempt to relate them to each other or to the problems raised in the two 
preceding parts. The fact that such divergent theories are clearly not on 
the same level, and that they cannot be taken as alternative answers to 
the same questions, is entirely ignored. In the chapter ‘ Art as an Integra- 
tion of Aesthetic Value ’, an eclectic combination of all the main standpoints 
is proposed, sufficiently inclusive to satisfy ‘the moderates of all camps’. 
Such a broad theory, however, in which wholly divergent philosophical 
presuppositions are indiscriminately lumped together, is of little value. 

H. Osborne’s Theory of Beauty (1952) is a refreshingly clear and highly 
commendable introduction to aesthetics in which the main theories are 
well presented and investigated. Aesthetics is for the author a branch of 
critical philosophy, dealing with judgments involving the notion of beauty. 
The general thesis is that there is no separate faculty of the human mind 
to which the experience of beauty is specially related ; the aesthetic experi- 
ence of beauty differs from perception for practical purposes in that it 
amplifies and intensifies seeing, hearing, and imagining for their own sake. 
When these specific functions become autonomous in the presence of certain 
objects, beauty is realized in experience. The activity of the artist is one 
of producing objects which alone enable this full activation of perception 
and imagination for no ulterior end. Works of art are called beautiful in 
proportion to their capacity for sustaining perceptive intensity on a high 
level. On this view, the work of art is defined, not as a material object, 
but as an ‘ enduring possibility ’ of a specific set of sensory impressions, 
forming an organic whole of considerable complexity. This conception of 
the nature and status of a work of art is much more fully and adequately 
worked out by A. P. Ushenko (Dynamics of Art—see below). 8S. C. Pepper 
put forward a somewhat related doctrine in his The Basis of Criticism in 
the Arts (1945), but has, in more recent articles, abandoned it. 

This book is one of the most discussed post-war publications in the field 
of aesthetics. Art criticism is first and foremost concerned with the artistic 
facts. According to Pepper’s earlier book, World Hypotheses, four main 
hypotheses or philosophies can be distinguished in the general theoretical 
attitudes towards any facts. The same four world-views are now investi- 
gated in their handling of the artistic evidence, i.e. as bases for art criticism. 
Each of the four types—mechanism, contextualism, organicism, and formism 
—proceeds from its own descriptive definition of the aesthetic field and 
derives its standards of criticism directly from the definition, since standards 
are simply ‘ quantitative criteria ’ corresponding to quantitative dimensions 
of the field. Mechanism, based on material atomism, derives from its defin- 
ition a set of quantitative standards which deals with the dimensions of 
pleasure and displeasure in their intensity ; contextualism, based on modern 
relationalism and relativism, lays the emphasis of evaluation on the unique 
quality of experience ; organicism, based on objective idealism, favours 
standards concerned with the degree of integration of feeling ; formism, 
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based on some aspects of Platonic and Aristotelian conceptions, stresses 
the notion of equilibrium and balance as standards, derived from the defin- 
ition which involves the ‘ normal man’ as a quantitative dimension. Each 
of the four approaches, Pepper maintains, is strictly empirical ; none of 
them, however, yields results which are fully conclusive or more than pro- 
bable. The author therefore demonstrates, in his last chapter, the combined 
operation of all four of them in concrete criticism. The supplementary 
essay, ‘ The Aesthetic Work of Art ’, is in many respects the most important 
part of the book, and has also proved the most controversial one. 

The contextualist position has only very recently received a full state- 
ment in the work of A. P. Ushenko, Dynamics of Art (1953). As its title 
suggests, this is the exposition of a general philosophical theory in its applica- 
tion to aesthetics. Ushenko’s concern is with an analysis of the work of 
art, and with this only, explicitly limiting the field of aesthetics proper to 
that section of the philosophy of art which deals with the nature of individual 
works, thus leaving problems like creative process, artistic presupposition, 
and the aesthetic attitude—all these being for him aesthetic antecedents— 
outside its scope. This procedure has the distinct advantage of restricting 
attention to the range of verifiable phenomena, but it is at the cost of neglect- 
ing vitally important factors for the adequate understanding of art. 
Ushenko’s key principle is that of dynamism. ‘ Dynamics’ stands for the 
theory of a field of forces, and the ‘dynamics of art’ rejects the analysis 
of a work of art into static components. Instead, a work is seen as a complex 
vector field or webbing of dynamic tendencies directed to and bearing on 
one another. Such a field of forces or powers is in the state of potentiality, 
an aesthetic vector understood as capable of exerting influence and control 
toward actualization in each individual experience of the total work. Its 
existence in the mode of potentiality is established by the recognition of 
latent or implicit data, over and above explicit percepts. Essential to the 
work of art as a potential object is thus the actual aesthetic experience of 
the beholder. It is clearly of importance that Ushenko has been able to 
show that, on his metaphysical basis, the work of art can remain in the 
mode of potentiality during actualization in the experiencing process. This 
alone makes art analysis and criticism the procedure of high objectivity 
which the author sets out to demonstrate in this work. Ushenko’s book is 
one of the most important contributions to the literature of aesthetic theory. 

In M. Weitz’s Philosophy of the Arts (1950) we are presented with an 
organic theory. A work of art is defined as an organic complex of expressive 
elements, in whatever sensuous medium of the various arts it occurs. As 
an organic whole, it cannot be analysed into merely externally related 
parts, nor can the unity be dissolved into the One and its attributes. Ir- 
reducible relations are real elements of the organic structure, internally 
affecting the nature of each other. The theory gains in attractiveness by 
being able to reject the problematic form-content distinction as unreal, 
regarding the two concepts as different ways of describing the unification 
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of organic elements, and the interrelated elements themselves which are 
so unified. Though less convincingly, the theory also provides for the 
rejection of another traditional dichotomy, that between presentational 
and representational art. According to this view, artistic elements as ex- 
pressive have both a presentational, immediately sensuous, and a representa- 
tional aspect, the latter not being restricted to representation of subject- 
matter, but including representation of emotions and reflections on emotions. 
Representation in this wider sense becomes synonymous with expression. 
No satisfactory analysis is given, however, of the problem how elements 
acquire expressiveness or sign-character. It could also be objected that 
the given definition of works of art is not as ‘ real’ as the author insists, 
for even if it be granted that works of art are organic wholes of interrelated 
elements, it is not only works of art that fulfil these requirements. Further, 
on Mr. Weitz’s basis, the connection of organic wholes with aesthetic enjoy- 
ment cannot be accounted for. It would appear from a recent paper (Review 
of Metaphysics, Vol. VII, pp. 466-81) that the author has largely abandoned 
the position held in this book, now regarding the raising of ‘ essence ques- 
tions ’ in aesthetics as entirely mistaken. 

Another work concentrating on the analysis of the art-work is J. M. 
de Mahieu’s Filosofia de la Estética (1950). The key-note of this study is 
an insistence on the ‘ empirical ’ observation of the art-object itself. Finding 
of little use the bewildering mass of preconceived notions about the nature 
of art and beauty as put forward by philosophers during all ages, the author 
constructs from the obvious divergence of opinion an apparently good case 
for an inevitable relativity of taste. 

In J. K. Feibleman (Aesthetics, 1949) we find a philosopher who, although 
well-informed about modern contextualist and relational thinking, and 
even tending toward the acceptance of some such premises when convenient, 
is most emphatically opposed to the slightest suggestion of relativism and 
subjectivism in aesthetics. For him, aesthetics coincides with the field of 
beauty. The metaphysical position adopted—a form of Platonic realism— 
conceives the universe in terms of a realm of possibilities which is the location 
of values and ideas, and a realm of actuality where all particular becoming 
belongs as a more or less satisfactory approximation. Art, on such a basis, 
is defined as aiming, in individual creations, at the apprehension of the ideal 
of beauty. The artist is not creating in the generally accepted sense, but 
he is discovering beauty, passively recording and thus actualizing potential 
beauty—a conjunction of concepts dangerously near contradiction. The 
first part of the book presents the author’s aesthetic theory in general, and 
the second part gives particular illustrations which, although they provide 
evidence of a wide range of knowledge and great sensibility toward the 
concrete works, do not strengthen the contention that what is referred to 
as ‘ axiological realism’ provides an adequate basis for the solution of the 
problems of aesthetics. 

Both J. Segond in his T'raité d’ Esthétique (1948) and E. Souriau in La 
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Correspondance des Arts (1947) point to the analogy of metaphysics and 
aesthetics, or, to be more precise, to the analogy of definite metaphysical 
systems and definite artistic expressions in the various arts. For Segond, 
a work of art is synonymous with a work of beauty, and indicates in its 
intention the ‘immanent finality ’ which informs, in the fashion of Plotinus, 
the world of beings and ideas. Souriau’s ‘ correspondance ’ is to be under- 
stood and is treated in a two-fold way. On the one hand the author is con- 
cerned with the correspondence of a work of art as a complete structure 
with the universe as equally subtle in structural arrangements, and with the 
parallelism of aesthetic and cosmic categories. On the other hand, a deriv- 
ative correspondence is shown to exist in the interrelations of the various 
arts. 

A comprehensive analysis of the nature of aesthetic experience has been 
undertaken by M. C. Nahm in his Aesthetic Experience and its Presuppositions 
(1946), a book which unfortunately provides neither a particularly lucid 
exposition of the subject, nor a theory which can easily be disentangled 
from a highly involved and abstract treatment of a great quantity of mater- 
ial, the relevance of which is not always obvious. The main difficulty in 
coming to grips with it is that an adequate distinction is not maintained 
between the philosophical problem of the nature and structure of the aes- 
thetic experience, and a psychological analysis of mental operations in 
experiencing a work of art. Further, it is not clear whether the author is 
concerned with the philosophical implications of the psychological analysis, 
or with the more restricted moral problem whether the emotions and 
reactions produced by art are good or bad. It appears on closer examination 
that Nahm sets out to deal with all these issues at once, with special emphasis 
on the last. At times this even seems to be the only problem under investiga- 
tion, namely, why it is that a clear-cut antinomy can be said to exist in 
the experience of art, an antinomy between an atavistic appeal to man’s 
primitive, irrational nature, and spiritual exaltation. The major part of 
the work is devoted to an historical discussion of the main theories of art 
with particular reference to this antinomic character of aesthetic experi- 
ence. The philosophical conceptions are divided into ateleological and teleo- 
logical theories (upon the basis of E. A. Singer Jr.’s philosophical system of 
Empirical Idealism), i.e. those which conceive beauty respectively as in- 
dependent of, and as dependent upon, purpose. 

G. Whalley does not regard an analysis of aesthetic appreciation as 
likely to yield much fruit, believing that an adequate account of art can 
only hope to succeed if it analyses the artistic experience and the creative 
act. In his opinion philosophy, psychology and criticism have so far failed 
to achieve this, and he has set himself the primary task of investigating 
how the artist’s mind works. The results of this study are given in his book 
Poetic Process (1953) (‘ poetic’ here being used in its wider meaning of 
‘ creative ’), under a variety of interesting and promising chapter headings 
like ‘ Reality and the Artist’, ‘ Image-Making’, ‘Science and Poetry ,’ 
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etc. The author states explicitly that this is not an essay in method, but 
in poetics, and that he has renounced a systematic approach for a dialectical, 
heuristic one, in order to maintain the attitude of open-minded discovery. 
The reader receives some reward for following the author through a labyrinth 
of observations and conjunctions, by being made aware of the complexity 
of the issues and the richness of the material presented ; but overwhelmingly 
one is impressed by the fact that the lack of method achieves little except 
to emphasize the need for clarification and more precise concepts ; in other 
words, for systematization, however tentative. As it stands, the book is 
at best a collection of material about the artistic act, awaiting investigation 
and analysis. 

A work which fulfils Mr. Whalley’s demand for concentration on the 
creative act, but which avoids the inevitable shortcomings of too exclusive 
an emphasis on it alone, by bringing the created work into the foreground 
of discussion, is 8. K. Langer’s Feeling and Form (1953). Upon the philo- 
sophical basis of her previous book Philosophy in a New Key, Mrs. Langer 
has developed an aesthetic theory in terms of which the whole range of 
the arts is investigated. What makes this exciting study of particular value 
is the rather rare combination of great philosophical penetration with a deep 
sensibility and an expert knowledge of the arts. It must be counted one of 
the outstanding achievements of modern aesthetics. Basic to Mrs. Langer’s 
theory is her conception of symbolism, for which she is strongly indebted 
to the philosophy of Ernst Cassirer. Besides the symbolism of conceptual 
thinking and language in general—discursive symbolism—there exists 
another kind, as basic and important: the non-discursive symbolism of 
art. The creativity of art symbolizes in sheer presentation the elemental 
forms of life which are unattainable to the merely conceptual grasp. A 
symbol in general is held to be ‘ any device whereby we are enabled to make 
an abstraction ’, and the presentational, artistic symbol differs essentially 
from the discursive one in that the abstraction it achieves is wholly other 
than the content signified by a concept. Artistic symbols create an illusion 
(not delusion), or semblance, a virtual image of life in its aspect of organic 
feeling. Artistic images are created appearances, not actualities; when 
experienced, they liberate perception and conception from all practical 
purposes and direct the mind to a supreme concentration upon the sem- 
blances of things ‘ thus thrown into relief’. It is Schiller’s ‘ Schéner Schein ’, 
and not the notion of make-belief, which is intended by Mrs. Langer’s use 
of the word ‘illusion’. Artistic symbols are intricate structures of inter- 
related elements ; they are ‘ logically expressive or significant forms ’ which 
have import, not meaning in the conceptual sense. Although artistic 
creation is generically the same in that in every instance a semblance is 
produced, there are fundamental differences in the nature of the created 
work in the various arts. The different arts aim at different primary illusions, 
or at symbolization of different fundamental feeling-forms—without, how- 
ever, being mutually exclusive. In an impressive study of the major arts, 
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virtual space is disclosed as the illusion aimed at by the visual arts, virtual 
time becomes the main semblance achieved in music, virtual power is the 
imaginary creation of the dance, and virtual history in its different tenses 
is the basic illusion articulated in the poetic symbols. The considerable 
philosophical difficulties this analysis raises, such, for example, as the prob- 
lem of wherein consists the ‘ logical congruity ’ between feeling and virtual 
form, cannot here be touched upon. And although there is a deficiency in 
the philosophical treatment of symbolism, all this tends to sink in importance 
when seen against the richness of positive contributions this book makes 
toward a satisfactory theory of art. 

Mention should here be made of the appearance of a second edition of 
DeWitt H. Parker’s The Principles of Aesthetics (1946), which is still one 
of the best general discussions of the subject. 


An interesting aesthetic theory, unfortunately not fully worked out, is 
to be found in F. 8. C. Northrop’s books The Meeting of East and West 
(1946) and The Logic of the Sciences and the Humanities (1949). Northrop’s 
theory is based upon an epistemological analysis distinguishing between 
the world as immediately experienced in sensory content (the ‘ aesthetic 
continuum ’) and the world as theoretically inferred and postulated by 
science and cognitive thinking. Rejecting dualism and the representative 
theory of perception with its three-termed relation between the observer, 
the theoretically known object, and the sensory appearance of the latter, 
Northrop substitutes a two-termed relation of ‘epistemic correlation’ 
joining the ‘ aesthetic ’ and ‘ theoretic ’ components. Since the ‘ aesthetic’ 
element and the whole field of aesthetic experience are no longer secondary 
or tertiary factors or appearances of something more real, important impli- 
cations follow for the theory of art. According to the author, there are two 
kinds of art : one which lays bare, and expresses, the aesthetic continuum 
for its own sake, as in sheer presentation, impressionism, and so-called 
formal or abstract art ; the second uses the aesthetic component symbolically 
to convey the theoretic component, as in all representational and reflective 
art. In its first function, art sustains the richness of emotional content 
and the creative joy of immediate experience ; in its second function, art 
is indispensable to a full understanding of the otherwise abstract and cold 
theoretical aspect of the nature of things. 

In An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation (1946) C. I. Lewis puts 
forward an account of aesthetic value and evaluation which merits careful 
attention. In the chapter on aesthetic judgement the author is mainly 
interested in showing that judgements of aesthetic value are of the nature 
of empirical judgements in general. He emphatically denies that they are 
subjective in the sense of being based on introspection only. What is open 
to introspection is the immediate quality of experience, constituting ‘ in- 
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trinsic value’ ; this is indubitable, and no judgement, i.e. no propositional 
statement which can be true or false, is involved. Judgements are about 
objects, which means that we judge the objective value as extrinsic. These 
are What we know as empirical judgements, and aesthetic evaluations are 
of no different kind. When there is an immediate, intrinsic realization of 
value in the presence of the object itself, the extrinsic value attributed to 
it is inherent. This inherent extrinsic value is to be distinguished from 
instrumental value, which is recognized, not by presentation, but by antici- 
pation of further valuable objects. Aesthetic judgements are about inherent 
extrinsic values, while moral judgements are about instrumental extrinsic 
values. It has been argued by L. Garvin (Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 46, 
1949, pp. 169-76) that this account of the objectivity of value involves the 
relativism which Prof. Lewis wishes to deny. S. M. Brown Jr. (Journal of 
Philosophy, Vol. 47, 1950, pp. 141-50) has concentrated on the definition 
of intrinsic value as felt satisfaction, and criticized Lewis’s conception of 
value experience as an indubitable datum, immediate, non-judgemental, 
and non-cognitive. 





The problems concerning the nature of *‘meaning’ and‘ truth’ as 
involved in art are of particular moment in aesthetic theory. J. Hospers’ 
analysis of Meaning and Truth in the Arts (1946) has much to commend 
it. The author urges the advantage of * characterization ’ over ‘ definition ’ 
in dealing with the questions at issue. By characterizing the ‘ aesthetic ’ 
as that kind of attitude which is concerned with perception for its own sake, 
it is possible to include within the aesthetic content sensuous surface or 
mere presentation, symbolic expression, and representation, as interrelated, 
without any need to reduce one to the other. Considering it one of the most 
important functions of the philosophy of art to analyse and clarify the central 
concepts it employs, Hospers states lucidly the semantic problems involved, 
though these are often less satisfactorily solved. Specially noteworthy is 
the distinction drawn between ‘ material "—that which is moulded and 
shaped in the creative experience—and ‘ subject-matter ’—that which is 
presented, imitated, or expressed in the actual work. One chapter each is 
devoted to representation and expression as distinct modes, both realizable 
on the same principles. Works of both kinds are objects for the aesthetic 
attitude of pure perception, and both have ‘ meaning’ in the sense of effi- 
caciousness in experience. The concept ‘meaning of’ a work of art is re- 
jected in favour of ‘ meaning in ’ a work—which is whatever effect it evokes. 
Thus ‘ meaningfulness ’ is entirely relative to experience. While this thesis 
is fruitful for an analysis of the ‘ aesthetic surface ’, it is not nearly as much 
so for that of representational and symbolic meaning. The same is to be 
said about his analogous theory of truth, according to which truth in art 
is not ‘ truth about’ things but ‘ truth to’ things, providing an insight into 
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their essential nature, either by symbolic representation or ‘ mere ’ expression, 
This view appears to favour the replacement of a correspondence theory of 
truth by one of coherence only, but this question is not explicitly dealt with. 
Nor does Hospers appear to appreciate the relevance of the problem of 
truth in art to that of beauty. 

The indequacy of Hospers’ position in this respect is brought out by 
comparison with that of DeWitt H. Parker in his Principles of Aesthetics 
(mentioned above) and his more recent essay on T'he T'rue, The Good, and 
The Beautiful (1948), where the concept of ‘depth meaning’ in addition 
to ‘surface meaning’ is introduced. This concept, which has gained wide 
acceptance, opens the way to overcoming the unfortunate restriction of 
artistic truth to the revelation of the particular, and avoids the identification 
of artistic truth with the beauty of concrete expression. 

Special mention must be made here of the extremely detailed and acute 
analysis of the problem of truth in art contained in A. P. Ushenko’s Dynamics 
of Art (see above). 

The title of G. A. Carver’s little book Aesthetics and the Problem of Mean- 
ing (1952) is misleading : the essay is not an analysis of the problem of 
meaning in aesthetics. Neither, as its subtitle suggests, is it ‘ the Application 
to Aesthetics of the Logical Positivists’ Verifiability Criterion of Cognitive 
Meaning ’ ; its aim is rather to establish a case for the impossibility of such 
an application to that part of the language of aesthetics which deals with 
the cognitive, i.e. critical, analysis of poetry. Such statements as the critic 
necessarily uses to describe the structural features of poetry cannot, the 
author contends, be formulated in the empiricists’ language, because they 
are, unlike that portion of the critic’s language which describes the generic 
and effective side of the work, not open to ‘ intersubjective inspection ’. 
Since, however, the statements in question are essential to any critical 
procedure which is to make sense, the author believes that the conclusion 
reached by strict application of the criterion as to the meaninglessness of 
such statements only points to the deficiency of the criterion itself. The 
problem of meaning is still open. 





One intention of the endeavour to elucidate the nature of art is that the 
enquiry will result in principles and criteria for criticism. These do not 
always clearly emerge from abstract philosophical discussions, and there is 
certainly great need for works concentrating more particularly on the appli- 
cation rather than discovery of the principles. 

G. Boas, in his Wingless Pegasus (1950), intended as a ‘ handbook for 
critics ’, has essayed this difficult task. The value of his attempt is severely 
limited. Criticism, the author establishes clearly, is not an art, but an account 
of art for descriptive and clarifying purposes. He, however, specifically 
excludes evaluation from the function of criticism. The general attitude is 
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proclaimed to be naturalistic (starting from empirical investigation of the 
artistic facts), pluralistic (believing that no one conception of the nature of 
art is to be found, art being not one but many things), and relativistic 
(accepting not only a multiplicity of values but also their changeability 
under each new perspective). The central thesis is that of multivalence, art 
being the source of many terminal as well as instrumental values, according 
to the various interests it satisfies—the axiological theory here accepted 
makes value a function of satisfied desire. Multivalence is a useful concept 
to indicate the manifold dimensions of art, and the necessity for criticism 
to distinguish them. But it is most questionable whether the book achieves 
what it sets out to do, namely to establish the grounds for proper criticism. 
The reason becomes clear in the final chapter (entitled ‘The Ineffable ’) 
which enumerates as unanswerable a host of problems which are in fact 
fundamental to adequate criticism : what qualities are ; how interrelation 
is possible ; what emotions and emotional states are ‘ attached’ to a work 
of art, etc. Prof. Boas hopes to avoid confusion by eliminating such questions 
from the concern of the critic altogether. But no critic can avoid making 
assumptions exactly where these issues are concerned. 

The Arts and the Art of Criticism by T. M. Greene has appeared in a 
second edition (1947). This wide and richly illustrated survey of the six 
major arts comes to a large number of well-founded results as to the dis- 
tinctive nature of each art and the basic principles applying to all of them 
qua art. The second aim of the book is to elucidate from such a compre- 
hensive empirical outline a systematic analysis of critical principles which 
is able to meet the requirements of both critics and philosophers, by over- 
coming their respective shortcomings of too much detailed knowledge 
without adequate general orientation, and too much theoretical generaliza- 
tion with deficient applicability. 





It has been recognized from Plato onward that among the implications 
of any conception of the nature of art those concerning the relations of 
art to the social context are of particular interest. 

Among the recent books paying special attention to this aspect, D. W. 
Gotshalk’s Art and the Social Order (1947) can be considered as philosophically 
the most important. This work follows the now fairly wide-spread and 
effective method of treating the complexity of art under the three-fold 
perspective of the creative process, the work of art or public object, and 
the aesthetic experience. Art is conceived as a ‘ unique triadic pattern 
internally related to a larger pattern constituted by a physical and social 
environment or milieu’. The first two parts of the book are devoted to 
a structural interpretation of the three-termed artistic transaction, pointing 
out that no account of the nature of art can be adequate which concentrates 
on one aspect alone, Part III widens the analysis into a consideration of 
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the actual theme of the book, the social functions and implications. This 
is clearly the weakest part of an otherwise highly valuable contribution ; 
it tends towards distorting the issues of interrelation and integration into 
something very much like normative and totalitarian organisation. 

L. Harap (Social Roots of the Arts, 1949) also understands art as 
a relationship between artist, work, and audience, but unlike Gotshalk’s 
thoroughgoing analysis of their distinction despite mutual interdependence, 
Harap concentrates on the reaction of the public only as yielding all necessary 
criteria. The commonplace that art, like any other human activity, has 
social roots, is used as a premise from which to conclude that the only 
function of art is to promote the social good—exactly the Marxist thesis, 
The book is hardly more than a crude piece of propaganda, and would not 
be worth mentioning but for the fact that emphatic claims are made for 
its philosophical relevance. 

The Social Functions of Art (1948) by R. Mukerjee is mainly concerned 
with comparative sociology without, however, neglecting the value aspect 
in the material under consideration. His attempts to utilize the results of 
sociological as well as psychological research, with a view to establishing a 
science of comparative art not restricted to non-evaluative description, are 
interesting but insufficiently worked out. 

The function of art in the widest sense, seen not so much as instrumental 
to socially defined purpose but rather as an integrating efficacious factor 
in human life, is the topic of J. M. Warbeke’s The Power of Art (1951). 
This book, although not putting forward any new or constructive view, 
gives evidence of a deep and open-minded sensitivity to works of art, and 
of an aliveness to the vital role of art in making life worth-while, and in 
enriching our understanding. A distinction is made between logical truth 
and truth of feeling, only the latter belonging to art. But artistic meaning 
is nevertheless regarded as cognitive in the sense of conducing to insight 
which goes beyond mere presentation in the sensuous medium. The special 
power of art is that of counteracting the deadening influence of the mechan- 
ized age in which we live, and manifesting human freedom against a back- 
ground of increasing totalitarian determination. Also concerned with the 
need for the recognition of art as a civilizing force, doubly necessary in an 
age of threatening disintegration, is E. Mundt in his well-written protest 
against over-intellectualization in modern life (Art, Form, and Civilization, 
1952). 





The scattered statements about art in Plato’s writings have had much 
influence on subsequent aesthetic thinking, and are still being subjected to 
divergent interpretations. K. Rau (Art and Society. A Reinterpretation of 
Plato, 1951) sets out to defend Plato against the accusation of having treated 
art as instrumental in the service of morality, of having judged art by 
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moral effects only, thereby committing the * moralistic fallacy’. This no 
doubt interesting study attempts to free Plato from the essence of 
Platonism : the ultimate unity of the good and the beautiful which allows 
for no separation of moral and aesthetic criteria. If on the ground of a 
specific modern axiology this becomes unacceptable and the resultant 
theory fallacious, it would seem better to have rejected Plato’s view entirely 
rather than to have attempted to clear him of a charge which misses the 
point. 

A small book by W. J. Verdenius on Plato’s theory of Mimesis (1949) 
argues that ‘ when viewed in the light of a hierarchical conception of reality ’, 
art is not to be dismissed as merely an imitation at third remove, but that 
it refers to ideal Beauty, thus having an important relation, though indirect, 
to the essential nature of things. 

R. C. Lodge’s new study, although premising to give Plato’s Theory of 
Art (1953), is of dubious value. This is not the place for an assessment of 
Mr. Lodge’s general Plato-interpretation, but the question might well be 
asked how far the conscious attempt to ‘ regard as focal for Plato’ nothing 
other than art, is a legitimate procedure. The result is certainly an im- 
pressive collection of Plato’s ‘ views’ on ‘art’, covering the entire range 
of what Plato had to say on any practical activity, including the art of 
living. There would be nothing objectionable in this, of course, if it were 
only ‘to preserve the characteristically Hellenic-Platonic associations of 
the original contexts’; but, unfortunately, the author does not refrain 
from seeing in it a central doctrine of art with universal applicability to 
any aesthetics. It is at this point that there becomes obvious the futility 
of an investigation professing to leave in its context the Platonic text, and 
then hoping to find in modern aesthetic theories a similar context. 





We are at present witnessing a lively renaissance of neo-scholastic 
thought, actively engaged in co-ordinating various fields of enquiry under 
the philosophical conceptions of Thomism. What all such contributions to 
aesthetics have in common is a strong emphasis on the objectivity of value, 
and usually a sharp and often uncritical rejection of theories based on 
different assumptions or coming to different results. 

The Nature of Art or the Shield of Pallas (1946) by A. Little, S.J., is a 
straightforward exposition of what follows from the three premises which 
are taken for granted at the outset : that art is the production of works of 
beauty for contemplation ; that beauty is an objective quality, possessed 
by all things whatever in proportion to their degree of being ; and that the 
human soul is the most beautiful object which can be known intuitively. 

J. Duffy’s dissertation A Philosophy of Poetry based on Thomistic Prin- 
ciples (1945) proposes to construct what Aquinas might have said on the 
nature of poetry had he devoted more than a very peripheral attention to 
the subject. This clearly written study shows the author’s keen endeavour 
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to come to terms with the specifically modern issues in poetry on this theory, 
That puts him in the difficult position of, on the one hand, having to apply 
the rather scanty remarks of Aquinas to phenomena which are most likely 
not those the Saint had in mind, and on the other hand, having to deduce 
the missing links from the general Thomistic principles on the nature of 
beauty—which did not include the principles of art as we understand art 
to-day. The writer is scrupulously concerned not to overwhelm the reader 
with Scholastic arguments, but rather to meet him on his own ground 
of epistemological approach. 

J. Maritain’s new and richly illustrated book Creative Intuition in Ar 
and Poetry (1953) makes what is at first sight a rather surprising distinction 
between art and poetry. Art, for the author, is the work-producing activity, 
the activity of making ; whilst poetry is a kind of divination, an elemental 
power of mysterious intercommunication between the self and things. 
This dichotomy between art and poetry is, however, not one between reason 
and non-reason. On the contrary, Maritain insists that intellect is the active 
principle in both. But the concept of reason has to be extended beyond 
its usual meaning of logical reason to include the preconscious life of the 
intellect in its secret richness to which poetry belongs. From this spiritual 
—not animal—preconscious activity, always involving a * touch of madness ’. 
art is distinguished as the operative virtue of the fully conscious practical 
intellect in the realm of making. Only in the proper merging of the two 
can creativity attain its full expressive power. It is the purpose of Mari- 
tain’s book to outline the philosophical framework—Thomistic in general— 
which can make sense of such theoretical demands and at the same time 
explain, in the light of a definite theory, various epochs in the history of art. 

An illustration of how the perfectly good word ‘ dogmatic ’ has come to 
acquire its well-known derogatory connotation is to be found in H. E. Cory’s 
The Significance of Beauty in Nature and Art (1947). No attempt is made 
to avoid vehement assertions as to the nature of things, based on Thomistic 
authority or personal revelation, and all non-Scholastic aesthetic theories 
are rejected merely on the ground that they are not Scholastic. The ‘ true’ 
conception alone is left in the field, and although roughly conforming to 
general Thomistic theory, can hardly be taken as representative. 

J. Staudinger’s treatise on the conception of beauty (Das Schéne als 
Weltanschauung im Lichte der Platonisch-Augustinischen Geisteshaltung, 
1948) is a Catholic contribution from a different quarter. The propounded 
‘theology of beauty ’ leaves little room for a fruitful discussion of aesthetic 
issues, since on this theory the bulk of non-religious art and of genuinely 
aesthetic problems simply go overboard. 





Ernst Cassirer’s essay Language and Myth, a preliminary study to Die 
Philosophie der Symbolischen Formen, is now available in a very good English 
translation by 8S. K. Langer (1946). This fascinating little book is more 
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relevant to the study of the origin of language than to aesthetics proper. 
The last pages, however, give the direction in which an analysis of the 
nature and function of art will proceed from the basis adopted in the in- 
vestigation of the religious and magic undercurrents entering into the 
making of a highly-developed symbolism. 

The only large-scale contribution coming from Germany has been N. 
Hartmann’s Asthetik (1953). This work is one of the major systematic 
achievements in the literature of the field. Hartmann points out that 
aesthetics, as the cognitive endeavour to understand the nature of aesthetic 
experience and the aesthetic object, is a proper philosophical discipline, and 
he insists that its value is for the reflector on aesthetic phenomena, and not 
for either the creator or the appreciator of beauty. The immediacy of 
creative and appreciative acts excludes the philosophic attitude. The 
capacity for undergoing either of them is, however, the sine qua non of 
subsequent analysis. Failure to distinguish the concrete act and the theo- 
retical penetration into it have in the past severely hampered the develop- 
ment of aesthetics. Its proper realm is the whole range of the beautiful. 
Thus the field is not restricted to art ; natural beauty has to be included, 
and also—a most important distinction drawn by Hartmann—human 
beauty. One of the most difficult steps in aesthetics is that of deciding on 
method. The author distinguishes four possible ways of analysis. Since the 
beautiful is always related to experience, two main avenues of analysis are 
open : that of the object, and that of the act. Each is then further sub- 
divisible. In the case of the object, one can concentrate either on its structure 
and mode of existence, or on its character as aesthetic value ; in the second 
case, analysis can be made either of the creative act, or of the appreciative 
act. Of these four possibilities, Hartmann holds that the data for an ex- 
clusive value analysis and for that of the creative act as such, are too in- 
accessible to promise much success. He therefore restricts himself to the 
structural analysis of the beautiful object (which can, however, take a value 
analysis in its stride), and to the analysis of the appreciative act. The 
subsequent investigation, based on his general theory of perception, brings 
out the essential difference between an aesthetic object and a mere thing. 
Whilst experienced through and appealing to the senses, the beautiful 
object is not definable in terms of ordinary sense perception, but only by 
reference to what is experienced over and above sensory data in the form 
of objective (not subjectively imposed) feeling-tones. The beautiful object 
is thus seen as having a double mode of existence : a sensuous, real fore- 
ground, and an ‘ unreal’ depth or background, from which the appearance 
shines forth. It is unfortunately impossible to summarize here Hartmann’s 
detailed analysis, in terms of this strata-theory, of artistic, natural, and 
human beauty. 

Of significance is the highly compressed essay Der Ursprung des Kunst- 
werkes by M. Heidegger, forming part of his volume Holzwege (1950). The 
question ‘ What is Art?’ is developed along the familiar lines of the philo- 
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sopher’s ontological quest. He holds that in all our attempts to understand 
the being of the work of art, we are handicapped by preconceived notions 
about the being of a thing. Although the work is undoubtedly a thing in 
its most obvious aspect, all endeavours to grasp even what a mere thing is 
have, seen historically, gone astray in the process of thinking of it in terms 
of the concepts of either a substance with qualities, or of a unity of sense- 
data, or of the combination of form and content. Heidegger’s famous thesis 
of the failure of European thinking to understand or formulate the nature 
of being is here used to shift the emphasis from the work as a thing whose 
being eludes us, to the work as the locus where the truth of being ‘ happens’. 
In the work of art, the truth of being reveals itself in the appearance of 
beauty. This view involves the rejection of any aesthetics approaching 
the problems from a consideration of form to the neglect of the question 
of what being is-—and this must be conceived afresh (but not along tradi- 
tional lines) as the problem of truth. 

R. Guardini’s lecture Uber das Wesen des Kunstwerkes (1948), like Hei- 
degger’s essay, centres in the nature of art in its character as ‘ work ’. Despite 
profound differences in philosophical position, both can be taken as repre- 
sentative of post-war German aesthetics which moves almost exclusively 
toward an understanding of art as symbolism, of its image-character and 
its relation to myth and religion. 





The best available historical survey is still A History of Esthetics by 
K. E. Gilbert and H. Kuhn (which has now appeared in a second edition, 
1953) covering the ground from the early Greeks up to the modern time 
in an instructive, well-organized form. The Belgian philosopher and histor- 
ian of aesthetics, E. de Bruyne, has filled a gap in scholarship with his 
detailed study of mediaeval aesthetic thought, Etudes d’ Esthétique médiévale 
(1946, 3 vols.). The author has also published a compressed summary of 
this work in a small book, L’ Esthétique du Moyen Age. This provides a 
useful introduction not only for the reader interested in mediaeval philo- 
sophy, but for everyone dealing with aesthetics. Here the modern aesthetician 
will find ample material for one of his most puzzling problems : why mediae- 
ral thinking, with a vast arsenal of theoretical considerations on beauty, 
harmony, symbolism and allegory, did not identify and often did not even 
connect the field of such reflections with that of art as we understand it 
to-day. 

The second, revised edition of M. Rader’s anthology of modern aesthetic 
writings (A Modern Book of Esthetics, 1951) is a much improved version 
of this valuable text-book. The new edition provides a clearer organization 
of the large number of selections. Welcome additions are the much needed 
chapter on the principles of criticism, a new chapter on theories of the 
unconscious, and wider references to the latest contributions to aesthetic 
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thought. Prof. Rader has also re-written parts of his useful introduction, 
modifying, though not basically changing, his definition of art as the ex- 
pression of value, and of the work of art as a phenomenal, not physical, 
object. 





The interesting dissertation by C. E. Gauss on The Aesthetic Theories of 
the French Artists (1950) is an enquiry into the history of ideas as manifested 
in art, concentrating on the theoretical writings and statements of modern 
French painters since Courbet. Excellent spade-work is done in collecting 
and grouping this large quantity of material from many otherwise inaccessible 
sources. The conclusion that the problems of a philosopher are the problems 
of the painter at a somewhat later time, is convincingly argued. No attempt 
is made, however, to show how such a conclusion could be utilized in the 
philosophy of art, which has also to be concerned with the general principles 
of art criticism. 

A study of Emerson’s aesthetic theory by V. C. Hopkins (Spires of Form, 
1951) is a book with a similar intention of outlining an artist’s theoretical 
conceptions in so far as they have been influenced and shaped by his creative 
work. Its relevance to aesthetics lies chiefly in its elucidation of an early 
formulation of the theory of the nature of art as a triadic structure of creative 
process, objectification, and aesthetic experience, the three-termed relation 
not being a mere circle, but a spiral ascending to ever higher achievement. 

A doctrine claiming to be the only approach to the philosophy of art 
which is truly ‘ American’, because it is truly ‘realistic’, is put forward 
by A. P. McMahon in A Preface to an American Philosophy of Art (1945). 
Little attempt is made to tell us wherein its realism consists, except that it 
does not deal with illusions, but with ‘ realities’. The fervently polemic 
character of the book results from its thesis that something has gone radically 
wrong in the development of aesthetic thinking. In an historical survey, 
the author fastens the responsibility for the present confusion on the fateful 
merging of what he regards as the correct philosophy of art, viz. the classical, 
with the conceptions of German idealism and romanticism. McMahon 
claims to have derived from Plato and Aristotle his modern definition of a 
work of art as an organized pattern of sensory data which is the product 
of significant and ordered human action, i.e. technique. Since it is main- 
tained that only the senses of sight and touch, and the factors of equilibrium 
and direction, are essentially involved, the arts are restricted to design only. 
The author admits no necessary connection between design and beauty, 
regarding as a vicious fallacy the seventeenth century doctrine which related 
art to beauty, thereby developing the conception of ‘ fine art’. The claim 
of music and poetry to the title of art is held to be ‘ illegal’, being contra- 
dicted by ‘ familiar experience ’ ; the arts, if the American mind is ever to 
free itself from the bonds of non-American perversion, have to be restricted 
to architecture, painting, sculpture, and some minor plastic forms. 
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Some other thinkers, especially the ‘ formalists’ like Bell, Fry, and 
H. Read, also restrict the arts to the visual ones, but on principles much 
more capable of a wider application. The title of H. Read’s The Philosophy 
of Modern Art (1952) is misleading, not because it is limited to the visual 
arts, but because no aesthetics is put forward. It is a collection of essays 
in which some philosophical implications are indicated ; but these would 
probably defy any attempt at coherent formulation. The book aims at 
producing evidence for the author’s belief that ‘ skill is the instinct for form 
in revealed action’, and that ‘the actualization of formal values is the 
aesthetic activity ’. 

Forty-five years after its first publication in Germany, W. Worringer’s 
epoch-making essay Abstraction and Empathy has now been translated into 
inglish (1953). The book has, of course, not been unknown in this country ; 
it has long been a classic in aesthetics and art history, Mr. Read perhaps 
best exemplifying its impact. To the reader now making its first acquaint- 
ance, the extraordinary importance which has been attributed to this doc- 
torate thesis might seem exaggerated. At the time of its appearance, how- 
ever, the modern movement of so-called abstract art was not yet known, 
Worringer having contributed considerably to the production of the sub- 
sequent climate of creation and criticism. But Worringer’s book is not 
only of historical interest ; his conceptions are still intrinsically worthy of 
attention. Empathy and abstraction, for the author, are the extreme poles 
of the urge for self-alienation—a need which finds its satisfaction in aesthetic 
experience in general and in the corresponding artistic volition. The author 
follows Th.Lipps in his definition of aesthetic experience as objectified self- 
enjoyment, to which Worringer added that empathy, as the affirmation 
of organic life in the world without, is only one form of artistic volition. 
Its counterpole is the urge to abstraction as the escape from the flux of 
external, three-dimensional appearances of life, into the tranquil approxi- 
mation to absolute forms. Both attitudes—of confidence in, and dread of, 
the surrounding world—are as old as art itself, having respectively dominated 
different periods in history. The corresponding concepts of naturalism (care- 
fully distinguished from imitation) and style serve, in the latter part of the 
book, as perspectives for the interpretation of selected works of art through 
the ages. 





Eva SCHAPER 
University of Glasgow. 
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Plato’s Earlier Dialectic. By RicHArRp Rosinson. (Oxford : Clarendon Press. Second 
edition. 1953. Pp. vii + 286. Price 25s). 


A previous edition of this book was published during the war by the Cornell Uni- 
versity Press. The new edition differs from the first in some minor features, and its 
scope is enlarged by the inclusion of a chapter on the Parmenides, also previously 
published. The principal thesis maintained in it is that the second part of the Par- 
menides contains no statement of method or of doctrine, either direct or indirect, and 
that the dialogue as a whole is ‘intended to provide Plato’s pupils with practice in 
dialectic and in the detection of errors in reasoning’. The suitability of the chapter 
to its new position depends upon the author’s success in establishing these claims. 

In his work on Plato and Parmenides (1939), F. M. Cornford tells us that he found 
it impossible to regard the second part of the dialogue as a tissue of sophisms, having 
no relation either to the Eleatic doctrines or to the perplexing problems about Plato’s 
own doctrine developed in the first part. Further study convinced him that the Par- 
menides is a forward-looking dialogue, written in a mainly critical frame of mind, but 
full of hints of a new phase of construction. Plato criticizes the Eleatics and at the 
same time indicates how he would remodel the Pythagorean system which the founder 
of Eleaticism had abandoned. From the first two hypotheses it follows that it is 
illogical to allow extension to being, while motion and sensible qualities and processes 
are relegated to the realm of appearance. Carrying on this interpretation to the end, 
Cornford found in each phase of the dialogue (a) a criticism of Parmenides or Zeno, 
or both, and (b) theses of a Pythagorean nature which are further developed in subse- 
quent dialogues, e.g. the idea of unity as a blend of limit and the unlimited. 

Mr. Robinson maintains here that Cornford has been unable to carry out consistently 
this interpretation of the dialogue, or to make it cover all the phenomena. (Cornford, 
it should be said here, himself admits the latter point.) It is claimed that he has some- 
times to resort to the view that the arguments used are deliberately fallacious, and serve 
to bring home the ambiguity of terms to the reader ; but that such a mode of interpreta- 
tion clashes with the view that the work is constructive, and that its criticism of Par- 
menides is seriously intended. The dialogue, we must suppose, *‘ provides mental exer- 
cise for Plato’s pupils’, and ‘rebukes them for being shallow and cocksure in their 
adhesion ’. The arguments ‘ must be invalid, for the theory of Ideas must be true ’. 
‘A short central passage urges the need for training in logic. On either side of it are 
disposed long argumentations which are excellent material for such a training. Their 
excellence lies in this, that on the one hand they are both extremely difficult to see 
through, while, on the other hand, they would both incite Plato’s readers vehemently 
to try to see through them—the first set because they attack the principles of Plato’s 
own philosophy, the second set because their conclusion is profoundly unsatisfying to 
any human mind’ (p. 265). And so hurrah for mental exercise, and the enigma is 
solved. 

But in the first place it is a mere hypothesis that there were students in Plato's 
Academy who required such a warning, and secondly the phrase ‘ the theory of Ideas 
must be true’ conceals a dangerous, or false, assumption. If this refers to the entire 
theory propounded by Socrates at the beginning of the dialogue, including his attempts 
to explain the participation of the sensible in the intelligible, then nothing is less certain 
than that Plato was still confident of this at the time of writing ; still less would he 
have expected his pupils or readers to take it for granted. All hope of understanding 
his development is cut off when such rigidity of mind is imputed to him. Cornford 
knew better than this, and the principal argument brought against him by Mr. Robinson 
seems feeble. If I propose to demonstrate a certain operation, there is nothing to prevent 
me from conducting together with the main demonstration a minor one on a smaller 
scale, as long as the difference of scale is great enough to avoid any risk of confusion. 
This would be the pattern of the latter half of the dialogue according to Cornford. 
And it is nonsense to say that he ‘ applies at every stage whichever of two disparate 
hypotheses suits his book just then’. On a few occasions, he understands some phase 
of the argument as an indirect demonstration of the confusion which must result from 
a failure to analyse terms. But this is in no sense an alternative account of the central 
purpose of the dialogue. 
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Again, is it probable that Plato would have written a dialogue solely for the purpose 
of mental gymnastic, when he insists in well-known passages, some of them actually 
quoted in this book, that such training is a means to an end, and anathematizes those 
who take pleasure in it for its own sake ? He would surely have been careful not to 
publish a work which might appear in exactly the same light. 

Since the dialogue has nothing to do with Eleaticism, and Parmenides and Zeno 
do not appear here in their own right, Mr. Robinson has to find some other explanation 
of their presence. The best he can do is to suggest that, as Socrates was to be otherwise 
employed, Plato had to look round for some other venerable figure who might adminster 
a ‘rebuke’ to his over-confident followers. But for the same reasons which make it 
improbable that Plato would ever have written a purely *‘ gymnastic’ dialogue, it is 


unlikely that he would have cast the venerable founder of Eleaticism for the role of 


a ‘stooge’ in such a dialogue 

We have, then, to choose between two interpretations. On the first, the Parmenides 
is thoroughly characteristic of its author, and moreover is not a mere display of virtu- 
osity but marks an important stage in his personal development (though Cornford 
has not emphasized this point as much as I should wish). The other interpretation 
assumes gratuitously the existence of rash students in the Academy, and would oblige 
us to suppose that Plato himself gaily embarked upon an enterprise indistinguishable 
from that which he sharply censured in other people. 

The translations from Plato are grotesque in style without having the merit of 
accuracy. It seems to me that ‘ antilogic ’ and ‘ antilogicians ’ are, at least, very mis- 
leading names for the disputants whom Plato calls antilogikoi. How could there have 
been anti-logicians before there were people who called themselves logicians ? The 
translation of deuteros plous as * second voyage ’ (pp. 124 and 142) is a blunder. ‘ In. 
telligence ’ and ‘ thought’ seem poor equivalents of noesis and dianoia in the divided 
line, even when there is an accompanying commentary. Do not the operations of 
dialectic require thought, and is no ‘ intelligence’ displayed in those of dianoia ? 

D. J. ALLAN 


PLATO’S Phaedrus. Translated with Introduction and Commentary by R. Hack- 
FORTH. (Cambridge : University Press. 1952. Pp. vii + 172. Price 18s). 


Professor Hackforth’s Phaedrus is a translation and commentary in the manner 
that he used for the Philebus. The well known incompatibility of the demands on a 
translator is more apparent in the case of the Phaedrus than in nearly all Plato’s other 
writings. The dialogue is among other things a discussion of style, and proceeds by 
example as well as precept. But we do not know enough about Greek prose to recognise 
parody from quotation. Hackforth has succeeded, within rather conventional limits, 
in marking most of the changes of style with which Plato amuses his reader. Two 
improvements in the method of exposition should be welcomed at once. Commentary 
nowhere precedes the text, and matters affecting the argument are generally kept out 
of footnotes to the translation. This was not so in Plato’s Examination of Pleasure. 
Short as they are, the comments are valuable ; e.g. summaries about inspiration, pp. 
55-62, and about divisions of the soul, pp. 75-76. Where they can end only in the exer- 
cise of judgment, I suspect other readers too will find Hackforth’s judgment convincing. 
One gets the impression that his interest tends to be philological—though in the widest 
sense—rather than philosophical. He regards as the most important purpose of the 
dialogue ‘ to vindicate the pursuit of philosophy, in the meaning given to that word 
by Socrates and Plato, as the true culture of the soul, by contrast with the false claims 
of contemporary rhetoric to provide that culture’ (p. 9). But what the Phaedrus 
then needs to explain it is an account of rhetoric as an alternative philosophy to Plato’s 
—probability in place of truth, beauty and kairos in place of goodness and rightness. 
It is a measure of Plato’s success if his readers can take for granted that only the latter 
terms of each pair are philosophical : but in the long run it does not lead to understanding 
him. 

The proof of immortality at 245 c-e does not seem to me satisfactorily expounded. 
Has not ‘immortal’, as in the Phaedo, a wide and a narrow sense ? The wide sense, 
which the whole passage demonstrates, embraces (i) ‘ unending’, which is its narrow 
sense, (ii) ‘ unbeginning ’, (iii) ‘ indestructible ’; and Plato demonstrates them in that 
order. If this is not stressed the case for the MSS reading at c 5 is weakened. As for 
(iii), Socrates’s argument, according to Hackforth, is that otherwise ‘the whole uni- 
verse and all that comes into being would crash into everlasting annihilation’; and 
‘what he assumes to be inconceivable is not that this universe may cease to be, but 
that all ‘‘ becoming ’’—all things that could make up any possible universe—might 
cease to be : in other words that there should be absolutely nothing at all’. But surely 
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‘becoming ’ does not mean the constituents of a universe but their motion? Phaedo 
72 ec and Laws X 895 a-b shew that Plato is thinking of the stationary conglomerate 
corresponding to primitive chaos in such writers as Anaxagoras. True, there would 
not then be * things’ as we know them (T'heaet. 153 d) : but the argument is nothing 
like so strong as an appeal to the impossibility of annihilation. 

Two smaller points. In the well known reference to Hippocratic method Socrates 
tells us (272 c) to study soul in general It is good to have Hackforth’s judgment against 
regular misreading of the context : but by putting in a definite article, ‘the soul as 
a whole ’, his translation will mislead students who skip the commentary. Although 
it introduces this serious topic, is not the explanation of Pericles’s eloquence (269 e- 
270 a) intended humorously ? That would be in keeping with the ‘ serious playfulness ’ 
of the whole dialogue, and taking the allusion literally makes rather heavy weather. 


A. C. Lioyp 


The Works of GEORGE BERKELEY, Bishop of Cloyne, Volumes V and VI. Edited 
by T. E. Jessop. (Edinburgh : Nelson. 1953. Pp. xi + 235; vii + 255. Price 
30s each). 


These volumes contain little of strictly philosophical interest. The editor refuses 
to attribute an ethical system to Berkeley. He might have gone farther. Berkeley’s 
pronouncements on morals and politics are no more than the convictions of an eighteenth 
century Tory, and they are not consistent. They are less original and less interesting 
historically than his contributions to Irish economics, The Quer st, Word to the Wise, 
and Essay towards preventing the Ruin of Great Britain, which are now printed in Vol. 
VI along with Passive Obedience and the shorter pieces advocating loyalty to the Oath 
of Abjuration. Vol. V covers the writings on tar-water. Siris, as Professor Jessop 
enthusiastically explains, holds an honourable place as literature. That it does not 
abandon any of the main positions of The Principles is clearly and cogently argued in 
an Introduction. But the suggestion (p. 17) that the Platonic Ideas of moral qualities, 
such as justice, can be assimilated by Berkeley as ‘ notions’ seems to mean extending 
the previous use of this term. Has Berkeley really thought what place a Neoplatonising 
‘intellectual knowledge’ would have in his system? It is admitted, incidentally, 
that his science is wrong : one wonders what next ! Much labour and learning has gone 
into the collation of texts and into editorial footnotes which explain the allusions and 
name the references in Berkeley’s wide reading. But surely ‘ satyr’, Vol. VI, p. 56, 
is meant to be satire, not the fabulous animal ? 

A. C. Lioyp 


The Unconscious Origin of Berkeley's Philosophy. By J.O. W1spom. (London : Hogarth 
Press. 1953. Pp. xii + 244. Price 25s). 


This book is in three, almost separate, parts. Part I draws the distinction, essential 
to the argument of the book, between the Berkeley of tradition and the Berkeley of 
modern scholarship. Dr. Wisdom has read with close attention practically everything 
that has been published on Berkeley in the last quarter of a century, and he says in 
his Preface that Professor Jessop’s researches and my own ‘ make it reasonably certain 
what Berkeley’s philosophy actually was’. Berkeley’s ‘ considered philosophy ’ (as 
Wisdom formally styles it) is the philosophy that Berkeley intended to teach, did 
teach, does teach. This is the true ‘ Berkeley’, the historic ‘ Berkeley’, the only 
‘ Berkeley ’ that ought to be taught in our class-rooms ; but it is not the philosophy 
whose unconscious origin Wisdom sets out to trace. 

A ‘considered philosophy ’ e vi termini is one reached by conscious thought and 
ratiocination, and on that account it lies outside the scope of twilight psychology. 
Wisdom is not content to point out unconscious influences on Berkeley's considered 
philosophy. He is looking for something that can be called ‘ Berkeley’s philosophy ” 
and treated as such, something that originated in Berkeley’s unconscious mind. He 
finds what he seeks in the traditional interpretation of Berkeley. This, says Wisdom, 
‘is the philosophy that no one has believed and that no one could refute. It is known 
by a variety of names : Idealism, Subjective Idealism, Subjectivism, Mentalism, Pan- 
psychism, Solipsism, and possibly others’ (p. 43). He himself calls it Solipsism, and 
argues as if it were solipsism (e.g. ‘ His early Solipsism strongly suggests that there 
were some barriers in his relations to others ’, p. 184), although after careful consideration 
he has come to the conclusion ‘ that there is no single statement in the Principles that 
when properly understood implies the position’ (p. 56). This is sinning against the 
light ; and confusion is worse confounded by the suggestion ‘ that there are two philo- 
sophies in the Principles (and Three Dialoques) : the considered philosophy of Theo- 
centric Phenomenalism and the traditionally attributed Solipsism ’ (p. 56). This is a 
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transparent device. A man’s philosophy is what he himself publishes as his, and what 
(where the need arises) sober scholarship establishes as his, not what an unapostolic 
succession of College dons attributes to him. Wisdom is psychoanalysing a man of 
straw, with only a distant resemblance to the man himself. 

Moreover Wisdom has not properly understood, or correctly stated, the ‘ considered 
philosophy °. His name for it, “ Theocentric Phenomenalism ’, is almost a contradiction. 
Along with Phenomenalists and other sensible sentients, Berkeley held conditional 
perception ; but he held it on a background of real perceivables. Wisdom’s summary 
(p. 42) of the considered philosophy ‘ scotomises * the real existence of the perceivable 
in the obscure phrase ‘a set of possibilities of perception’; and the same mistake 
leads him (on p. 56) unintentionally, of course, by placing dots and omitting words, 
to attribute to Berkeley the words of the Objector. Let me hasten to add that the pas- 
sage, Berkeley’s answer to the Fourth Objection, is a difficult one, and mistakes about 
it are excusable. I have analysed it minutely in my Berkeley’s Immaterialism, pp. 
120-125. The whole passage (Principles, §§ 45-8) must be kept together, and must be 
read in the light of the formal conclusion of the Answer, where Berkeley says explicitly 
that annihilation, perpetual creation, and intermittency do not follow from his principles. 
Any one who says they do must be wrong about Berkeley's considered philosophy. 

Part II gives an outline sketch of Berkeley's life, with special attention to his health, 
and to other details regarded by the author as psychologically significant. 

Part III is ‘ psycho-analysis’ without a mind. No mind is being analysed ; no 
mind is performing the analysis. It is, by and large, gush and guess about Georgie 
Berkeley’s little tummy and other ‘ uncomely parts ’. Taken seriously it is a bad dream 
in the dark night of unreason. ‘ The author excretes his thoughts and embodies them 
in the printed book’; Wisdom quotes the words from J. Strachey, and exemplifies 
them in this section of his own book. His main ‘ excretions’ are formulated in ‘ Inter- 
pretations ’, fifty-five of them. Here is, I think, a fair sample : 

Interpretation XIX : Berkeley's antagonism to the method of flurions and his attempt 
to replace it by a method involving discrete quantities were due to his fear that his insides 
would dissolve into a flux and to his need to have his insides solid. 

No flux or fluxions for Berkeley, the mathematician |! But even in nightmares one 
expects some consistency, and sadly I must report that Berkeley’s economies tell a 
different tale to the ‘ psycho-analyst ’. Here the flux is wanted ; for currency must 
flow, and Trish fairs required ‘ plenty of small money—not great constipating lumps 
that would lie idle and be impossible to move’ (p. 163). Ireland therefore must have 
a Central Bank ; for ‘ the Central Bank was the great bowel capable of defecating all 
the money that was needed’ (p. 164). So much for filthy lucre. , 

The ‘ Interpretation ’ of the Bermuda enterprise bangs Banagher and all the alle- 
gorical sermons I have ever heard. Berkeley tried to go to Bermuda because he wanted 
to be a god and because he wanted to get married. He wanted to marry a virgin, and 
islands are virgins. Here let me contribute my mite ; for Wisdom has missed a nice 
little point. Bermuda ends in DA, which is early English for Daddy, and Berkeley 
did marry a virgin, and he became a father, though not in Bermuda, still in Rhode 
Island. 

Now for the serious and public aspect of this folly I go straight to the heart of 
the matter. 

The term ‘ God’ is, for theists, the name of a Perfect Being; for others it is the 
name of a Concept of perfection, the name of the highest and best that man can think 
of, the Value: of values, and the standard of valuation. In Chapter 21, on Panentheism, 
Wisdom in all but words says of God what he says of the Central Bank (see above), 
and he makes the implicit explicit when he writes as follows : 

Interpretation XLI : God, as pure creator who commanded unsullied power and possessed 
a pure cement in the form of good faeces for building the world, is a substitute for the father 
Berkeley valued ; and the mathematicians and deists, creators of Matter and bad faeces, 
godlike enemies of God, were substitutes for the father Berkeley hated because of withholding 
from his son his faeces and great power of defecation. 

To write such things is to take God’s holy name in vain. Dirt is dirt, even when 
latinized and labelled ‘ good’. To think and speak of God and dirt together is to con- 
found light and darkness, good and evil; it is to foul the spring and source of all the 
values, divine and human. 

Reverence for God and respect for man are bound up together. Contempt for the 
name or thought of God, let alone his Being, inevitably issues in contempt for man, 
and both contempts may be read in some pages of this book. Useful clinical knowledge 
—by all means ; but what shred of useful clinical knowledge emerges from this phan- 
tasy ? Realism and robust frankness ; well and good, and here it is. No true botanist 
will botanize on his mother’s grave, and pure psychology has nothing to learn from 
psychologizing on the nursery chamber-pot. Read the pages on ‘ the faecal situation ’ 
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and ‘ childhood reconstructions ’ ; humanity is blackened in its most intimate relation- 
ships. Father, mother, child, each is a nasty animal, one nastier than the other ; here 
is no respect for the human body, its grace and beauty and wonder and comeliness 
and cleanliness, and here is no respect for the human mind, its reason and sense and 
power of thought. In some of these pages there are no tacenda, no privacy, no pudendum, 
no shame ; there is little regard for the common decencies of speech and silence, and, of 
course, there is no respect for the dead, for the great and good defenceless dead, for 
that honoured name that adorns the title-page of this book. 
Philosophia Prima, proximus ardet Ucalegon. 
A. A. LUCE 


Selections from Bayle’s Dictionary. Edited by E. A. BELLER and M. du P. Ler. (Prince- 
ton : University Press. London : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. Pp. xxxiv + 312. 
Price 40s). 


The part played by Bayle and his Dictionary in the development of European 
thought during the early part of the 18th Century was very great. Kemp Smith has 
drawn attention to his influence upon Hume, while Cassirer and, more recently, Toynbee 
in his Gifford Lectures, have indicated his contribution to the Enlightenment. It is 
unfortunate that this contribution should have been embedded in a mass of detail 
much of which is of little interest to the general reader. 

The compilers of this volume have tried to make accessible some of the better known 
passages in the Dictionary by printing them as biographical or descriptive essays with 
the long footnotes embodied in the text. They read very well in this form and it was 
a good idea to use the English text of 1734-38 instead of making a completely new 
translation. 

It was inevitable that the editors, faced as they were with so much material, would 
have to content themselves with those passages which excited most comment among 
Bayle’s contemporaries. These, it might reasonably be argued, were the most ‘ in- 
fluential ’. Be this as it may, they do not adequately represent their author, who is 
in danger of becoming stereotyped as a learned and iconoclastic schoolboy poking fun 
at the religious beliefs of his contemporaries. The truth of the matter seems to have 
been that Bayle remained deeply perplexed about the basic problems of religion. Some 
of his perplexity reveals itself in the articles on the Manichees and on Spinoza, which 
are printed in this book, but the reader may miss it if he expects nothing but scepticism. 
At the same time there can be no doubt that Bayle had come to quite definite con- 
clusions about dogmatism and intolerance, and that he had a most effective way of 
dealing with both. 

There are one or two minor inaccuracies in the introduction. It was Richard, not 
Robert, Simond who did so much to found biblical criticism at the end of the 17th 
Century. Spinoza is rightly named along with him, but Hobbes was very much an 
amateur in this field and hardly earns his place as the third to be mentioned. Then 
again, the Pensées Diverses on the comet of 1680 did not have this title in their first 
appearance. But these are minor points and the introduction serves its purpose well 
in that it brings before the general reader some part of Bayle’s most influential work 
in an attractive form. 

JAMES DREVER 


Diderot. Selected Philosophical Writings. Edited by Jonn Loven. (Cambridge : 
Cambridge University Press. 1953. Pp. vii + 223. Price 15s). 

Diderot, Textes Choisis. Vol. 2. Edited by Jean Vartoor. (Paris : Editions Sociales. 
1953. Pp. 168. Price 240 fr.). 


Interest in Diderot has been stimulated recently by the discovery of the manu- 
scripts of the fonds Vandeul, and by the appearance of a number of critical editions 
(e.g. Niklaus’ edition of the Pensées Philosophiques). These two volumes make more 
of his work generally available. 

Professor Lough has included in a small, reasonably-priced volume all the important 
philosophical writings of Diderot except the Lettre sur les Aveugles and articles from the 
Encyclopédie (an edition of extracts from the latter is on the way). This edition, intended 
primarily for the student, will be greatly welcomed. It is only to be regretted that, 
in order to include as much Diderot as possible, explanation has had to be reduced to 
a minimum. ‘ It is impossible to be more profound and more mad ’ says Diderot himself 
of the Réve de D’ Alembert. Faced with the task of separating these qualities, the student 
would have welcomed editorial guidance. Alternatively, a short critical bibliography 
would have enhanced the value of the book. 

M, Varloot’s volume contains the Pensées sur l Interprétation de la Nature and ex- 
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tracts from the Encyclopédie (an earlier volume has included the Lettre sur les Aveugles 
and other works). His commentary on the scientific background to the Pensées ig 
valuable, and he does much to bring out the essential originality of Diderot’s experi. 
mental approach to science. However, his desire to show Diderot as a ‘ matérialiste 
prémarxiste ’ leads to a one-sided assessment of his work and to many questionable 
generalisations, 18th-century France is described without qualification, as ‘ feudal’, 
and Montesquieu as a * grand bourgeois’. Equally questionable is the assumption that 
philosophical materialism and political radicalism go hand in hand in the 18th century, 
And M. Varloot does not convince us by substituting polemic for argument at many 
vital points. 
J. H. Brumritrr 


La Pensée Religieuse du Jeune Hegel. . By Pauw AsveELp. (Louvain: Publications 
Universitaires de Louvain. Paris : Desclée de Brouwer & Cie. 1953. Pp. x+ 246, 
Price Fr. b. 135). 


In his interesting book Dr. Asveld has two main aims : (a) to provide French readers 
with an adequate monograph on those early theological writings of Hegel which have 
already been treated at such length in German (e.g. by Haering and Lukacs), illumined 
in French by Hyppolite, and translated (in part) into French by Rosca and Martin 
and into English by Knox ; (6) to contribute something to Hegelian scholarship. 

The first half of his book (Stuttgart and Berne) succeeds in both respects better 
than the second (Frankfurt). His footnotes to Hleusis, for example, and his remark 
that Hegel’s political theory is the work of a son of a civil servant, deserve careful 
consideration by Hegelian scholars ; and his account of the earliest writings, together 
with his summary of various works (e.g. by Storr and Siskind) which influenced Hegel, 
provides an admirable introduction to these perplexing manuscripts. He rightly pays 
great attention to the correspondence with Schelling, and he makes use, as even Haering 
does not, of the Swiss travel diary. A captious critic might comment that Dr. Asveld 
accepts Haering’s view of the Life of Jesus too readily and that his Roman Catholic 
presuppositions lead to the strange but repeated denial that Hegel could still retain, 
even in Frankfurt, a belief in a personal God. 

The second half of the book is less satisfying, though it contains a gallant effort 
to struggle with the fragment on Glauben und Sein. Dr. Asveld apologises for not 
expounding The Spirit of Christianity straightforwardly, but the result of his choosing 
to proceed by interpreting certain themes in the light of key-words instead of adhering 
to Hegel’s own order of ideas is to confuse the reader and leave anyone who is un- 
acquainted with Hegel’s text quite unconscious of its subtlety and power. Dr. Asveld 
remains in fact too far removed from Hegel’s own problems to have been able to pene- 
trate to the heart of his thought ; but the wonder really is that he has penetrated so 
far into the mind of the man whom he so justly describes as a Protestant modernist. 
These early writings of Hegel have been called ‘ anti-theological’ ; but is Dr. Asveld 
not right in thinking that the object of Hegel’s attack is not theology but orthodoxy ? 

Dr. Asveld unfortunately does not tell us what his evidence is for his remark that 
Hegel revised The Spirit of Christianity for eventual publication, and then, for pru- 
dential reasons, concealed his real thought about, e.g., the Resurrection. Evidence to 
support this has not yet come my. way. On the other hand, I am grateful to him for 
tracing to its source a quotation in the Systemfragment which Dr. Kroner could not 
identify (Hegel’s Early Theological Writings—Chicago, 1948, p. 318). The quotation 
is from Fichte : Werke (Berlin, 1845) IT. iii. p. 237. 

T. M. Knox 


Principium Sapientiae. The Origins of Greek Philosophical Thought. By F. M. Cory- 
FORD. Edited by W. K. C. GutHrie. (Cambridge University Press. 1952. Pp. 
viii + 271. Price 25s). 


Some of the main themes of this book, on which Cornford was still working at his 
death, are already familiar from his earlier writings ; but here they receive a new and 
fuller treatment, and extensive use is made of recent discoveries in anthropology, 
Oriental studies and other non-classical fields. The work is sub-titled ‘ A Study of the 
Origins of Greek Philosophical Thought ’, and falls into two main parts. The first seeks 
to bring to light the prejudices and presuppositions of Greek philosophers, and to 
elucidate the relation between the philosopher and his predecessor the seer-poet. The 
second tracks down the origins of philosophical cosmogony in early myth and ritual. 

Modern enthusiasts have often exaggerated the genuinely scientific and empirical 
attitude of Greek natural philosophers. Cornford begins this book by a study of Epi- 
curus, showing how even he, a materialist and ostensibly a devotee of the senses, has 
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little interest in the patient methods of observation, hypothesis and the like ; but is 
dogmatic and ‘ intuitive ’ in all his fundamental doctrines. By a metaphor (* the reach- 
ing out of the mind ’) he concealed their non-empirical basis. His real notion of how 
knowledge is gained he shared with all the other philosophers. It was in medicine that 
an empirical theory of knowledge was practised as well as preached ; and Hippocratic 
writings bear witness to the antagonism between the best methods of practising physi- 
cians and the typical procedures of natural philosophers. 

By the non-empirical conception of how knowledge is acquired Epicurus was ir- 
resistibly dominated. In Plato’s theory of Anamnesis this conception is explicitly 
stated and argued for. It involves a view of the soul as capable, apart from the body, 
of seeing eternal truth ; like the seer and poet, the wise man is possessed by divine 
inspiration. This view about knowledge is much older than the medical-empirical 
view. The three types which Democritus and Plato bring together—the prophet, the 
poet and the sage—were originally united in a single figure. And here, Cornford claims, 
‘we shall find the ultimate reason why the philosophers of the historic period deliver 
their oracles as men having an authority transcending common experience ’. 

The composite figure of the shaman is the background to Homer and Hesiod. And 
while many sorts of extant literature contain other elements, cosmogony and theogony 
in particular enshrine myths of great antiquity, whose origin is unremembered by the 
poet who transmits them. Later thinkers criticised them or interpreted them allegori- 
cally. ‘There was the clash between philosopher and seer, mainly over the purely physical 
explanation of phenomena which had been regarded as divine signs, and that between 
the philosopher and poet over the anthropomorphism of the myths. But the critics 
and philosophers, for all their originality, were not free from the profound influence 
of the past. Some indeed were, at least in certain respects, conscious inheritors of this 
past ; thus ‘ Plato the philosopher resumes the role of prophet and poet which Socrates 
had disclaimed ’. 

In the second half of the book Cornford makes a new start with a reconstruction 
of the philosophy of Anaximander, and argues that ‘ the pattern of Ionian cosmogony, 
for all its appearance of complete rationalism, is not a free construction of the intellect 
reasoning from direct observation of the existing world ’. Exploration of the background 
of this pattern takes us far back. The Creation myth to be found in Hesiod’s Hymn 
to Zeus is sufficiently like that in the Babylonian Hymn to Marduk to suggest that it 
is ultimately derived from it. Other parallels can be found. And behind the cosmo- 
gonical myth lies the New Year ritual ; for the anthropomorphic story is a detachment 
from the ritual functions originally performed by the divine man, the King. These 
functions served to renew powers both in nature and in society, and what the King 
did symbolised universal events, not tied to particular persons or times. From them 
later came the material for an aetiological myth of what happened at the beginning. 
The myth then received elaboration, and gods with personal names were endowed 
with more and more biographical details ; until finally the myth itself provoked sceptical 
criticism. But the problems that presented themselves to early philosophers were 
determined by the myth and the even earlier ritual : problems about how order was 
instituted in the world and among men, and about weather, the seasons and fertility. 
And, in the last analysis, to quote from notes of Cornford drawn together by Professor 
Guthrie in an Appendix, ‘ the abandonment of personal accretions which is the aim of 
this early philosophical speculation entails a kind of rediscovery of the impersonal 
universal functions and factors which were originally involved in the renewal- (‘ crea- 
tion ’-) drama and now appear once again stripped of their picturesque anthropomorphic 
dress ’. 

This brief account of a book which is discursive (though not careless) in form can 
do no more than indicate its general lines. It is rich in discussions and interpretations 
of individual early Greek philosophers and of Plato as well as in analyses of philosophical 
concepts. And the bold scope of the subject makes it an exciting book to read. 


J. L. ACKRILL 








Studies in Philosophy. By R.F A. Horrnu&. Edited with a memoir by D. 8. Roprnson. 
(London : Allen and Unwin. 1952. Pp. xvii + 333. Price 30s). 


In his contribution to Contemporary British Philosophy Hoernlé tells of the pro- 
found impression made on his mind as a young man at Capetown by the movement 
which culminated in the formation of the Union of South Africa—‘ an irresistible tide 
of aspiration . . . subordinating selfish and parochial interests resolutely to a large 
ideal of common good and undoing in generous co-operation the divisions and hatreds 
left behind by war’. After more than ten years as a Professor in England and America 
he returned to South Africa in 1923 (not in 1920 as his biographer states) only to find 
the old antagonisms beginning to break out again in the form of a conflict between the 
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white and black races. During the twenties he continued to contribute articles to the 
philosophical journals, but as the years passed his time and energy were increasingly 
absorbed in the attempt to solve the problem of race relations, an attempt which was 
largely responsible for his premature death in 1943 with the major philosophical works 
which he had contemplated still unwritten. 

The present work contains a short memoir by Professor D. 8S. Robinson, one of his 
Harvard students, a number of hitherto unpublished papers and a selection from the 
articles which he published between 1907 and 1928. The unpublished papers are (with 
one exception) undated. The first four or five seem to have been delivered as a course 
of lectures in the early thirties. The sixth was written during the later part of his period 
at Harvard (that is, between 1916 and 1920). The seventh was written in 1914. There 
is no clue by which the remaining three can be dated. Most of the papers, published 
and unpublished, are concerned with aspects of the contemporary controversy between 
idealism and the rising tide of realism in England and America. In them we find Hoernlé 
playing in philosophy the same mediating and reconciling role which he tried to play 
in practical politics in South Africa, a role for which his sympathetic and tolerant 
attitude and his gift of lucid exposition, even of doctrines which he did not himself 
accept, admirably fitted him. He was distressed by ‘the disturbing ambiguities and 
the barren disagreements besetting philosophy’ and thought that they were mainly 
‘a dispute between men using different dialects’. He tried to understand both sides 
and to interpret the one to the other. He therefore tried ‘ to translate forbidding techni- 
calities into simpler language’, to avoid ‘the catch-words of controversy ’ and ‘to 
indulge in a minimum of polemical references’. On fundamentals his sympathies 
were with the idealists and he could explain these fundamentals with simplicity and 
clarity, but he did not hesitate vigorously to criticise his masters. He believed, how. 
ever, that ‘ realism had come to stay ’, and he was anxious to discover how far the new 
insights which its techniques brought could be absorbed into the idealist position and 
how the latter would have to be modified in the process. To-day the younger generation 
of philosophers speak still another dialect and use other techniques. When they have 
perfected these techniques and begin to apply them, as no doubt in time they will try 
to do, to solve and not just to explain away the traditional problems of philosophy, 
they will find the study of Hoernlé’s work rewarding. 

The last three papers in the volume are concerned with Plato and Kant. They 
show Hoernlé’s interest in the history of philosophy, his gifts of clear exposition and 
the keenness of his critical powers. In view of the part which Hoernlé played in the 
controversy about race relations, it is a pity that the article which he contributed to 
the Journal of Philosophy on * prolegomena to the study of the black man’s mind’ is 
not included in this work, for it is one of the sanest, most penetrating, and least dog- 
matic contributions to that unhappy controversy. 

A. MACBEATH 


Essays in East-West Philosophy. An attempt at world philosophical synthesis. Edited 
with an Introduction by CHartes A. Moore. (Honolulu: University of Hawaii 
Press. 1952. Pp. xii + 467. Price $5.00). 


This volume consists mainly of papers read at the Second East-West Philosophers’ 
Conference held at Hawaii in the summer of 1949. The Conference was dedicated to 
what is called ‘ World Philosophical Synthesis’: a project, on the face of it, of some- 
what dubious philosophical value. Nevertheless many of the papers are interesting 
and it is evident that the Conference was successful in fostering an exchange of ideas 
between East and West. At a time when Western thinkers of different philosophical 
persuasions are not on speaking terms such contacts should have special value in teach- 
ing the West to overcome its more childish antipathies. Apart from this it is plain 
that a true understanding of the Orient depends partly upon a sympathetic acquaintance 
with its diverse philosophical traditions. In the past, studies in this field have been 
relegated too often to linguists and other non-philosophers. Indeed this Western 
neglect of Eastern thought has led the East itself to lose active intellectual interest in 
its own philosophical roots. For these reasons alone those responsible for this Con- 
ference, and the Editor of this volume, deserve to be congratulated. They have certainly 
contributed something to world synthesis, but—fortunately, I think—not a synthetic 
philosophy. 

The book is divided into three main sections, dealing respectively with methodology, 
metaphysics, and ethics. This division of subject-matter is natural enough for Western 
philosophy but it is patently unsuitable for Eastern thought. So the essays on ex- 
elusively Eastern philosophical methodology are ponderous and dull, but the gloom 
is lightenedt by two excellent and contrasting papers by Professors E. A. Burtt and 
F. C. S. Northrop respectively. 
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Professor Northrop contributes the only really positive theory on the main charac- 
teristics of Eastern and Western philosophy, a theory he has expounded more fully 
in his book *‘ The Meeting of East and West’, published in 1946. According to this 
view, Oriental philosophy has had as its characteristic object an ‘ undifferentiated 
aesthetic continuum’ whose reality even the West has admitted on occasion. It is 
this continuum which has been variously designated ‘ nirvana ’, the ‘ tao’, ‘ brahman ’, 
ete. What characterises these concepts of the continuum is that they are ‘ concepts 
by intuition’. Western philosophical concepts in contrast are ‘ concepts by postula- 
tion’. They are intellectual and abstract in nature, whereas Eastern concepts are 
undifferentiated, unitary and aesthetic. 

Professor Northrop’s account comes in for considerable criticism at the hands of 
the Oriental thinkers. The apologists of Chinese thought stress its pragmatic rather 
than its aesthetic character. The apologists of Indian thought stress its intellectuality 
and its use of postulational concepts. Yet when all has been said against it, Professor 
Northrop’s account is left substantially unshaken and without a serious competitor. 
His account at least has the merit of laying an intelligible provisional foundation for 
more detailed comparative study of Eastern and Western philosophy, and so paving 
the way for an ultimate synthesis—if, indeed, such be possible or desirable. Professor 
Burtt makes a trenchant attack on the possibility of any such synthesis. 

Mention should be made of Professor Wild’s paper on common elements in Eastern 
and Western tradition, where he draws attention to the parallel between modern exis- 
tentialism and some Eastern philosophy. 

The two most readable contributions by Oriental thinkers are the general papers 
on Chinese and Indian ethical philosophies respectively by Professor Mei of Yenching 
University, Peking, and Dr. Mahadevan of Madras University. Both papers are lucid 
and scholarly as well as readable. 

Two things this volume does make abundantly clear : firstly, that the portmanteau 
term ‘ Oriental Philosophy’ obscures great and important divergences in Eastern 
thought, particularly between the Chinese and Indian traditions, and secondly, that 
the term * Western Philosophy ” glosses over the Eastern origins of our own European 
culture. 

R. J. K. Murray 


The Nature of Historical Explanation. By Patrick GARDINER. (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 1952. Pp. xii + 142. Price 10s 6d). 


+ 

Mr. Gardiner writes as an empiricist of the kind now greatly in vogue at Oxford 
and elsewhere, that is within a tradition which for all its professedly heavy debt to 
recent efforts at philosophical ‘ face-lifting ’, for the larger part continentally inspired, 
remains oddly and parochially English. Within these limits he has written a lively 
but also a judicious and careful book, amply illustrated with logical ‘ models’ and 
concrete examples, on the theme of how historians explain. 

His essay has four parts. First he handles logical themes, contrasting the structure 
of patterns of explanation in science and in everyday language. The now familiar 
‘openness of texture’ of the latter is stressed to obvious advantage for what is to 
follow about the characteristics of the language of historians, though with no special 
novelty of emphasis or of exposition. His second part deals with the work of many 
of his predecessors in the field of philosophy of history, and thereby with their questions 
and puzzles, and their admittedly curious answers and solutions to them, about the 
status of history as science or otherwise, about the alleged inaccessibility of the past, 
about differences between events and actions, and much else besides. My main doubts 
and criticisms concern this part of the book and I postpone my comments. 

In the third and fourth parts he discusses in detail and perceptively the extra- 
ordinarily varied kinds of causal connexions with which historians seem to concern 
themselves. Here the variety reflects both the multiplicity of possible historical stand- 
points (economic, military, literary, political, biographical, etc.) and also the range 
of different interests in this and that part of the work of one and the same scholar. 
Again, to this we need to add a further dimension of complexity in the form of the range 
of possible ‘ perspectives ’ or ‘ levels ’ of historical interest, where the ‘ units ’ of space 
or time (in terms of which analysis of events is made) vary from weeks to epochs and from, 
say, the city-state to the conflicts of East and West. Finally, there is the matter of 
the variety of How and Why questions which carry over, as it were, from everyday 
experience of personal relations into the historical field, providing us with an almost 
inexhaustible set of permutations of logical explanation-patterns. Where, as here, all 
the discussion is on much the same level of thoroughness and competence it would 
be idle to use a brief notice for singling out items for special praise. 

To come to criticism. What is far from clear to me is the writer’s notion of his own 
relation (in point of philosophical aims and interests) to the idealists and their Marxist 
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or unity-of-science rivals, whose as it were complementary excesses he plays off against 
each other, dialectically, in his second part. Writing, on p. 32, that he will ‘ suggest 
there is truth in both the contending doctrines’, he would seem to aim at taking up 
a position between these quasi-conflicting and equally ‘ metaphysical’ factions. In 
truth, however, where their interest, little or much misguided as it may have been, 
was in the concept of history as a mode of experience or as an intellectual activity— 
for the one party identical with, for the other differing sharply from, the positive 
sciences—and where their concern was in every case to specify the conceptual relation- 
ships at issue, Gardiner’s line of interest seems not to meet but to bypass theirs. What, 
one wonders, is he doing, dans cette galére? For him, history is what historians have 
written. We could presumably, though he hardly tries to, define or at least characterise 
the enquiry de facto. By contrast, these others’ interest (however they diverge among 
themselves) is in de jure considerations ; questions about historians’ norms or ideals 
are continuously before their notice. Here, the best we learn is that historians have 
each a wide range of very different interests, in fact a parcel, or logically speaking, a 
‘set’ (not a ‘ class’) of interests. And presumably different historians have different 
sets again. Can we, from such beginnings and presuppositions as these, ever get beyond 
a logician’s scrutiny of detached scraps and snippets of historiography ? I should have 
thought not. But I should also believe that unless we do get beyond it we are not 
doing philosophy of history in any significant sense at all. Mr. Gardiner has done little 
or nothing to show the intractability of the questions in the latter field. He has only 
invited us to smile faintly at some, not perhaps the best, answers. 
L. A. Grint 


Sense- Perception and Matter : A Critical Analysis of C. D. Broad’s Theory of Perception. 
By Martin LEAN. (London: Routledge & Kegan Paul. 1953. Pp. ix + 217. 
Price 21s). 

Dr. Lean states his object in writing this essay thus : ‘I want. . . by the intensive 
analysis of a single clear and precise formulation, to show how the supposedly “‘neutral’ 
sense-datum approach actually produces scepticism and paradox about “ our knowledge 
of the external world ”’, and also the extent to which the whole problem may be averted 
or dissipated simply by critical attention to the language in which it is generated ’, 
For this purpose he has chosen to concentrate upon Professor Broad’s views about 
perception as expressed in Chapter IV of Mind and Its Place in Nature and elsewhere. 

In an introductory chapter Dr. Lean presents the following general argument against 
scepticism : Expressions which we use to designate objects in the world around us may 
not be interpreted in such a way that they have no exemplification or that they do 
not accurately represent what is revealed in perceptual experience. For it is in contexts 
where they are exemplified that we learn the meanings of such expressions and they 
represent just those situations from which they get their meaning. To assert therefore 
that they purport to mean that which (for epistemological reasons) cannot be true is 
absurd. The particular path by which Broad has been led to such an assertion lies in 
his use of the distinction between ‘ epistemological objects ’ and ‘ ontological objects ’. 
If all that we are ever aware of in perception are epistemological objects, then the prob- 
lem as to how we ever make contact with ontological objects becomes insoluble. In 
so far as the use of sense-datum (or sensum) terminology involves this assumption, it 
is not ‘ neutral ’ as it claims to be. 

The further elaboration of these points with reference to Broad’s argument provides 
an interesting programme, and the adoption of something like the form of a running 
commentary shows an admirable willingness to attend to detail. Dr. Lean makes 
certain points well, e.g. that it is misleading to call philosophical views on particular 
topics ‘ theories’ or ‘ hypotheses ’ (they are sufficiently dissimilar to scientific theories 
and hypotheses to warrant at the very least a different terminology) ; and that Broad’s 
first two ‘ theories ’ (the Theory of Multiple Inherence and the Multiple Relation Theory 
of Appearing) are not factually alternative to each other or to the commonsense view. 
But Dr. Lean is not sufficiently aware of the confusions that do arise by the use of 
ordinary language, and he himself seems to be involved in them to some extent ; com- 
pare, e.g. p. 205, first paragraph, with p. 54 third paragraph (what is the status of sen- 
sations, or of the expressions we use to speak of them ?). Further, the common-sense 
view to which the author often appeals is not entirely unconfused : compare, e.g. pp. 
126 and 127 (to say that there is a persistent physical characteristic in an object giving 
rise to its sensory effects does not seem to be speaking just of its sensory effects). And 
if ordinary language and common-sense do give rise to some confusions, then clear re- 
formulations may have a greater point than Dr. Lean concedes. Perhaps it is his con- 
centration upon the fact that Broad has not been doing straight science that has led 
him to think that therefore he is not doing anything worthwhile at all. 

R, N, Smart 
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Stoic Logic. By Benson Mates. (Berkeley and Los Angeles : University of California 
Press. London : Cambridge University Press. 1953. Pp. 148. Price $2.25). 


Dr. Benson Mates’s book has been long awaited with eagerness by historians of 
logic owing to the use made of it by I. M. Bochenski in his Ancient Formal 
Logic (Amsterdam, 1951). It is very fine work indeed. The waters in which he had to 
fish were muddied by centuries of ignorance and misconception, the sources scattered 
and fragmentary. Now the materials have been almost exhaustively collected, excel- 
lently ordered and soundly interpreted. New translations have been provided where, 
as so often, existing ones were faulty and misleading. A number of the grosser errors 
of past writers on the subject have been pilloried. 

The author’s own summary is : ‘ The aim of this study is to present a true description 
of the logic of the Old Stoa. It repeats most of Lukasiewicz’s published conclusions 
on the subject and offers additional evidence for them. It also (1) describes the Stoic 
semantical theory and compares it with certain similar modern theories, (2) attempts 
to give a better account of the heretofore misunderstood Diodorean implication, (3) 
points out the Stoic version of the conditionalization principle, and (4) discusses the 
contention of the Stoics that their propositional logic was complete. In appendices 
it offers and justifies new translations of some important fragments pertaining to Stoic 
logic ’. 

(1) makes a comparison of Stoic terminology with that of Frege and Carnap and 
shows the Stoic analysis to have been in some respects more detailed. In (2) Diodorean 
implication is interpreted as a formal implication with quantified time-variable ; ‘ if 
F then G’ is Diodorean true if and only if (¢) (if Ft then Gt). We have found a 13th 
century dictum : Quod semel sequitur semper sequitur, the ancestry of which would be 
worth tracing if that were possible. On one interpretation it looks very like ‘ every 
proposition true about the past is necessary ’, accepted by Diodorus, but on another it 
could be used to iron out the distinction between Diodorean and Philonian (material) 
implication, rather as it seems to have threatened the identification of the medieval 
consequentiae ut nunc (Philonian), and consequentiae simplices (Chrysippean). 

(4) hardly amounts to a discussion. There is indeed nothing to be said beyond giving 
the sources which indicate the Stoic belief in the completeness of their propositional 
system, and concluding : ‘ Whether Stoic logic was in fact complete cannot be decided 
until we know all four of the meta-rules for analyzing arguments’ (p. 82). Dr. Mates 
adduces evidence why he should differ from Lukasiewicz’s original estimate of the 
meaning of ‘ undemonstrated ’. It does not seem to mean axiomatic after all, for argu- 
ments derivable from the primitive types were also so named. Stoic possession of a 
law for reducing negations rests on a not wholly clear passage of Diogenes Laertius, 
but the author ingeniously discerns that the primitive argument forms are such that 
it could be dispensed with. This is a good example of the great understanding and care 
underlying the whole work. 

Ivo THomas 


Truth and Consequence in Mediaeval Logic. By Ernest A. Moopy. (Amsterdam : 
North-Holland Publishing Company. 1953. Pp. viii + 113. Price 24s). 

Intentional Logic. By Henry B. Veatcu. (New Haven: Yale University Press. Lon- 
don : Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1953. Pp. xxii + 440. Price 40s or $6.00). 


The first of these works is essentially an historical study, an attempt to re-state 
certain elements of the later mediaeval logic in current terminology. The second is 
indebted to mediaeval work on logic, but more to the realist tradition of the thomist 
school, for its severe criticism of mathematical logic and—more important—for the 
exposition of a logic that can serve as an effective instrument for the understanding 
of reality. But, while both authors are sympathetic to mediaeval thought, the one 
emphasizes the formalism of logic and the other the necessity of philosophic presup- 
positions. 

Professor Moody shows William of Ockham attacking his predecessors for intruding 
epistemological and metaphysical questions into the essentially analytic science of 
logic and maintains that such eminent authorities as Gilson and De Wulf have failed 
to appreciate his clear distinction between logic and philosophy. Because he sums up 
the earlier tradition and provides the basis of the logical teaching of the fourteenth 
century, Ockham is the main source for this study. Many other authors are utilised, 
of course, and the rich possibilities of their work indicated ; but a fuller survey of those 
possibilities will require long and patient research on the part of many candidates for 
higher degrees. 

The use of ‘true’ and ‘false’ by the mediaeval logicians had no metaphysical 
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implications, but was merely a means of describing logical relations between sentences, 
But in the course of constructing the rules of valid inference, they found that the Aris. 
totelian definition of truth in the Metaphysics involved them in insoluble paradoxes, 
Buridan, in particular, hit on a solution of the * Liar’ paradox (‘ What I am saying is 
false ’) by the use of distinctions closely akin to those made by modern exponents of 
the semantic conception of truth. Similarly ‘ consequence’ is as basic in mediaeval 
as it is in modern logic and Professor Moody is able not only to express the mediaeval 
laws of consequence in modern symbols, but to parallel many of them with the actual 
statements of modern logicians. Far from being uncritical disciples of Aristotle, the 
scholastics reasserted and perhaps continued the Stoic propositional logic. And the 
syllogism was by them regarded as only one form of consequence, not the type to which 
all reasoning should conform. In spite of the slender appearance of this volume, it 
represents a tremendous amount of patient research and reflection. If much remains 
to be done, the author has provided much more than an outline for further study. 

Logic, according to the scholastics, is concerned with intentiones ; but the modern 
exponent of ‘ intentional logic ’ must not merely reproduce a mediaeval treatise. The 
term itself is unfamiliar and requires definition, and when the secondary aim is to show 
up by contrast the defects of mathematical logic the treatment of the whole subject 
must be very thorough. Professor Veatch’s work is certainly full and detailed, and to 
a reviewer better acquainted with the scholastic outlook than with more recent logical 
thought it does seem as if he has produced a serious challenge to the mathematical 
logicians. 

Not that he denies the value of this logic or the achievement of those who built it 
up. What he questions is that the achievement properly belongs to the sphere of logic, 
* The adequacy of any logic must ultimately be judged in terms of its power to represent 
the real’ (p. 5); but, he claims, much of modern logic confuses the real with the logical, 
Logical entities or intentions are signs capable of representing all reality : they are not 
instrumental signs—needing to be known first before that which they signify can be 
known—but formal signs, the whole essence of which is to relate to something else, to 
tend into the object we are seeking to know. To suppose that they are instrumental 
signs is to give them a reality of their own and to be forced to ask how we know the 
means of knowledge, perhaps to be involved in an infinite regress of asking how we 
know the ideas of our ideas. 

In the light of a carefully defined ‘ realism ’—assuming that beings are and are 
what they are independently of our knowledge and that they may be known for what 
they are, not merely in their relation to the knower—all the main topics of logic are 
treated and the author’s own view contrasted with that of the leading exponents of 
mathematical logic. Perhaps too much is made of the realism of the mediaeval logicians, 
especially in view of Professor Moody’s conclusions, but that is all the more reason for 
considering the book—as it deserves to be considered—as an independent contribution 
to logical studies. 





EDWARD QUINN 


Rechtswelt und Asthetik. By Huco Marcus. (Bonn : H. Bouvier & Co. 1952. Pp. 194). 


This work by a modern German author contrives to deal with matters as general 
as the title indicates within the space of less than 200 pages. The reader can hardly 
fail to agree with the author’s postscript remark that further volumes would be 
necessary to do justice to the full implications of his thesis. 

Naturally a topic so general can only be dealt with in a cursory fashion within 
such small compass. The work consists of a number of general essays which do little 
more than expound the author’s central thesis. The following are the title-headings : 
‘Equivalence as a cosmic, aesthetic and juristic principle’, ‘ Beauty and Right’, 
‘ Aesthetic and juristic appearance ’, ‘ Artistic freedom and free judicial determination’, 
‘Inspiration in the sphere of Right ’, and ‘ Pre-juristic judgement ’. The author suc- 
ceeds in making it appear plausible that equivalence, an aesthetic concept, is also 
fundamental to the sphere of Right. But he fails to deal with more than a few of the 
difficulties which teem when one applies this idea seriously, for instance, to the field 
of law. Undoubtedly equivalence and legal equity are kindred notions, and there is 
nothing novel in saying that equity is the foundation of legal right. But does the idea 
of equivalence amplify the bare notion of equity ? Would it help a judge faced with 
the necessity af deciding between two equally attractive equivalences advanced by 
opposing litigants? In the absence of any real guidance on practical matters such 
as these, the author fails, I think, to get beyond a superficial exposition of what is 
undoubtedly an interesting and daring attempt to marry aesthetics and legal theory. 


R. J. K. Murray 
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